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BOTH ARMS OF THE SERVICE 
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WAS SHE GUILTY? 





») A beautiful queen, young, impul- 


sive, generous and brave—a diamond 


necklace of fabulous price 


was 


she the innocent victim of a vulgar plot hatched in the brain of a dissolute woman and a discredited 
courtier, or was she a party to the conspiracy for the possession of the baubleP A populace inflamed with 
hate and crying for bread sealed its verdict in her blood and that of the fairest and the bravest of France. 

Thrones have tottered and dynasties have crumbled into the dust of oblivion through causes relatively 


as insignificant as a pin-prick. 


You will search in vain in history or fiction 
for a parallel to these pulsing life stories of 
men and women around whom history re- 
| any wonder that the appetite 

public demands edition after 
school library is 
complete with- 
these wonderful 


books? 
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of the reading 
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PARTIAL LIS! OF CHARACTERS 


Every One a Wonderful Personality 


1. Alexander the Great 11. Mary Queen of Scots 
2. William the Conqueror 12. Henry IV. 

3. Cyrus the Great 13. Xerxes 

4. Hannibal 14. Julius Caesar 

5. Pyrrhus 15. Nero 

6. Peter the Great 16. Cleopatra 

7. Genghis Khan 17. Darius the Great 
8. Hernando Cortez 18. Josephine 

9. Marie Antoinette 19. Queen Elizabeth 
10. Romulus 20. Alfred the Great 
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PRICE MUST BE ADVANCED 


rTHEREFORE SEND COUPON TODAY 
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NEVER AGAIN SUCH A BARGAIN 





If You Are Prompt 


HUGO GIVEN 


6 VOLUMES English Cloth Red and Gold 











Just to get you acqu 
Inglish set 
he 20 volumes of 
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Impor 


ited with our new line of Imported 
of Standard Authors, we not only send you 
Famous Characters at half price, but 


ted Hueo,—without costing 


ua cent 





Send Coupon Today and | tand Why Th 
Has Been Acclaimed the Most Remarkable Ever Made 
Wi y It Has Taken The Reading Public by Storm—W hy 
It Is Necessary To Act Quickly To Take Advantage of It. 


Offer 
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Fate selects strange agencies in working out her designs, and nowhere is 
this more evident than in the marvelous stories told in the twenty volumes of the zew 


FAMOUS CHARACTERS 


edition of 


OF HISTORY 


Whether you are just starting, or are putting the finish 
ing touches to, a choice collection of books, you can’t 
aflord to neglect this opportunity. 


You never saw such value for the money 


20 beautifully bound gold top books filled from cover 
to cover with tragedy and comedy—with the loves and 
hates of men and women whom 
to know is 
part of an 
education. 


a necessary 
all-round 


ate 
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2600 Years of History—But 
History with All the Thrill 


and Fascination of Romance 


Instead of a dry history of the world giving 
a jumble of facts, dates and figures, each of 
these 20 volumes is a complete life story—an 
enthralling romance, an entertaining novel in 


every sense except that it is true. 


We follow the fortunes of Caesar as he ex- 
tends the boundaries of Rome to include all the 
known parts of the earth, and we are with him 
on the fatal ides of March. We see how the 
beauty of a woman—Cleopatra—wrecked the 
life of Antony, and turned aside the tide of 
Rome’s destiny and therefore that of the world. 


History in the form of Biography is our great 
instructor. The lives of famous characters are 
the beacons that will guide us safely on the 
voyage of life, though the sea of time we navi- 
gate is full of perils. But it is not an unknown 
sea. It has been traversed for ages, and there 
is not a sunken rock or treacherous shoal which 
is not marked by the wreck of those who have 


preceded us. 
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Whenever oh goes up on Broadway 

you can take it home with you. As soon 
Al Jolson makes a hit (or Bert Williams, Frank 
Tinney or Weber & Fields) there’s a Columbia 
Record ofit—bytheartist /: out ‘/. } 
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New Columbia Records on 


sale the 20th of ever month 














**In God We Trust’’ 
CXAXII THURSDAY, AUGUST 3, 1916 N¢ 
’ 
: 
‘ 
ONLY A DITCH BETWEEN ORDER AND ANARCHY 
The international boundary at Calexico, Cal., is marked by an irrigation ditch. On on 
side peace and order reign; on the other anarchy and terror. The Mexican town is 
Mexicali, the American town Calexico, the names having been chosen in the days wt 
the two countries were on more friendly terms than they are now. This is not a 
picture, but it is available for use in Leslie's because it has a curious interest As a 
sent only Leslie's and has not been previously printed elsewhere it is eligible 
pete for the monthly prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
The prize winners for July were 
FIRST—M. O. Burkholder, Work of German Sea Raiders, Page 32. Issue July 1 
SECOND ~J. P. Glass, Passing of Pablo Lopez, Page 7, Issue July 6 
THIRD— Paul Wagner, Five Day Fight with Flaming Oil Weli, Page 82, Iss 
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If you can draw a little and want to 
draw more you have an opportunity 
to learn at small expense to yourself 





Eugene Zimmerman 
has an established reputa- 


tion as a cartoonist. 
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It is astonishing how quickly people get 
to know about a car, and especially 
about the men who build it. 


People are not buying Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car simply because they 
want a car of some sort, or any sort. 


They are buying it because they want 
the precise and particular kind of a 
car which Dodge Brothers build. 


All over the country they seem to have 
a shrewd and accurate idea of ex- 
actly the kind of manufacturers 
Dodge Brothers are. 


They seem to know that Dodge 
Brothers idea, from the very first, 
was that if they built the car right— 
nothing else mattered much. 


People generally know all about the 
car—or nearly all—before they call 
on a Dodge Brothers dealer. 

They know it either from their own 
experience, or from what they have 
seen or been told of other people’s 
experience. 


They pick out the very points for 
which it is noted everywhere— 
points which have not been empha- 
sized especially in advertising. 


They know why they want the car— 
and they are more eager for it today 
all over the country than they have 
been at any other period in its 
history. 

The production has always been too 
small to come anywhere near satis- 
fying the demand. 

It is at this moment, and it probably 
will be for years to come, no matter 
how much it may be increased. 


The explanation is ridiculously simple. 

















A Circle That Never Stops Growing 


The car has never bred anything but 
good will. 


Every time one of these cars goes into 
a home it becomes an intimate part 
of the family life of that home. 


It gets nothing but good words and 
good will. 


The result is that that particular home 
becomes a little circle of good will 
revolving around Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


The circle spreads out finally, and takes 
in a near-by neighbor. 


That neighbor’s home, in turn, begins 
to radiate good will toward Dodge 
Brothers and their car, and the 
circle keeps on growing. 


In that way it has grown wider and 
wider, till it takes in the entire 
country. 


There is always a desire for the car 
waiting to be satisfied, as fast as 
the dealer gets in a supply. 

That’s why sales of more than 
sixty-three million dollars in a 
year and a half have fallen far 
short of satisfying the demand. 

The car has qualities peculiar to itself. 

People have found this out in their 
own way. 

It has made good with them, and they 
have given it their good will. 

That is why the good will circle goes 
on growing greater and greater. 

Dodge Brothers know this. 

They know it is the biggest and best 
asset in their business. 7 
And, knowing it, they will of course keep 

on making the car better and better. 


Dooce BRoTHERS, DETROIT 





The gasoline consumption is unusually low 


The tire mileage is unusually high. 






































is $785 (f. 0. b. Detroit 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 


) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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DON’T STRIKE 


VERY strike means empty places in the 

i factory, the canceling of the pay roll and 

“ the emptying of the dinner pail. This is the 
first result. 

Every strike means suffering to the worker first 
and to his employer next, and it is harder on the 
former than on the latter, because the latter has 
resources in reserve. 

Every strike brings suffering to the unemployed, 
distress to innocent onlookers, the withdrawal of 
children from school and savings from the bank. 

Every strike breaks a bond of sympathy between 
the employer and his employees—the bond that is 
the strongest safeguard of capital and labor. 

Every strike gives the demagogue and selfish 
labor leader his chance to lessen the opportunities 
for labor and increase the opportunities for himself. 

Every strike must finally be settled by concessions. 
Why not arbitrate differences at the start and avoid 
the strixe. 

Every strike destroys the peace and happiness of 
the home, imposes idleness on industry, discounts 
thrift and gives opportunity for the vicious to resort 
to violence and crime. 

The selfish disturber who incites the strike is the 
worst enemy of labor, of capital and of the public. 
He thiives on the misfortunes of others. 

Out with him! 


THE OPEN SHOP 


Y HILE the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Association of New 

\ York City was making a tremendous fight against 

the demand for a closed shop, the Chambers of 

Commerce at San Francisco and Seattle by an overwhelm- 

ing majority were demanding the open shop for these two 
great Pacific Coast cities. 

The longshoremen of the Pacific Coast last December 
agreed that they would not strike again without sixty 
days’ written notice and then struck in disregard of the 
agreement. ‘They went so far as to demand that no one 
should be allowed to work on the waterfront unless he 
belonged to a labor union, that no merchandise or freight, 
wherever it came from, should be received or handled in 
Seattle, or shipped to any other place, if it came from a 
non-union shop or factory or was shipped to a non-union 
consignee, whether it was in violation of existing contracts 
between shippers and consignees or not. 

The law compelling common carriers to transport lawful 
goods in a lawful manner was thus defied, and under such 
intolerable conditions a resolution was offered by President 
Burke and adepted almost unanimously by the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce appealing to the citizens of Seattle 
to respect the rights of their fellow men and see to it that 
the lawful business of the city ‘‘shall not be blocked or 
throttled by any combination of men in defiance of the 
rights of the community.” 

In San Francisco a fund of a million dollars is being sub- 
scribed tc enforce the open shop and to clear the congested 
docks of freight tied up by the longshoremen’s strike. The 
Situation became so acute that Secretary of Labor Wilson 
telegraphed to the Longshoremen’s Union on the Coast 
that “no union can long exert an influence for good which 
deliberately violates its contracts for temporary gain.” 
His request that the longshoremen return to work was, 
however, refused. 

The contrast between the situation on the Pacific and 
Atlantic Coasts is striking. 


LEADERS WHO DO NOT LEAD 


A CHICAGO dispatch reports that fourteen out of 
seventeen “union labor leaders’’ have just been 
convicted and sentenced to fine or imprisonment 

for carrying on a campaign of windowglass breaking and 

compelling property owners to pay blackmail to the con- 
victed leaders to obtain permission to reset the glass. 

Among the convicted were the business agents of the 

Painters’ union, the fixture hangers’ union, the glaziers’ 


union, the wood finishers’ union and electrical workers’ 
union, 








This conspiracy “ought not to be charged against the 
vorkingmen, The convicted men may have been dom- 
“ery in their unions and may have had an overwhelm- 
; 8 influenc e among their associates, but they did not rep- 
‘sent the masses of the workingmen of Chicago, and 
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LET THE THINKING PEOPLE RULET 





AT THE BAT 


BY THE HON. JAMES T. MCCLEARY 


Vj YE must not forget that every man who 
goes to the bat has a right to make a 
home run if he can. Success in in- 
dustry is not a sin. Wealth honorably won 
is an evidence of strength and proves nothing 
but the ability and worth as leaders of those 
who win it. Many say that no man can grow 
rich unless he makes some other man poor; 
but this is not so. No man can go up without 
bringing a whole lot of other men up with him. 
This is the day of big things. It has come to 
stay. Big business is not bad business. It is 
affirmatively and positively good business and 
the American people are now coming to realize 
this truism. 











it is a false pretense for them to claim to be “labor 
leaders.”’ 

This is the pretense of a lot of men who support them- 
selves in handsome style by misleading the public into 
the belief that they ‘‘lead” the workingmen of the coun- 
try and control the labor vote. As we have frequently 
pointed out, this is a libel on the workers. 

No voters in this country are more independent than 
the men in the shops, mills, factories and on the railroads. 
That legislators, Congressmen, cabinet officers, and even 
Presidents can be bamboozled by the pretensions of so 
called political “labor leaders” is as astonishing as it is 
incredible. No truer word was ever spoken than that by 
John M. Glenn, Secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, in his recent address before the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, when he said: ‘‘The wage 
earner in the shop usually votes on judgment and knows 
something about the man for whom he is voting. He 
votes on the record.”’ 


THE YELLOW STREAK 


AS big business any grounds for complaining that 
ial it does not receive fair treatment from the press? 

A specimen answer is found in the report of the 
hearing before the Federal Board of Arbitrators on the 
demands of telegraphers of the New York Central and 
Nickel Plate Railroads for more pay and shorter hours. 
When a signalman from Mortimer, Ohio, had testified that 
his wages of $822 a year were ‘“‘ starvation wages,” Assistant 
General Manager T. E Evans of the New York Central 
incidentally asked the witness if he had not heard it said 
that a man could live on 6 centsaday. ‘I don’t want todo 
it,” said Mr. Evans, ‘‘and I don’t want you to do it; buta 
good authority has said it could be done.” 

From this little by-play, introduced to lighten up the 
debate, the reporter wrote a story with headlines declaring 
“A railroad manager says a man can live on six cents 
a day.”’ He said nothing of the kind. Students and others 
who have experimented with the cost of living problem 
have said so, and.all the railroad official did was to make a 
playful reference to it when the suggestion of starvation 
wages came up. This was a quite natural thing to do, yet 
from the way the matter was headlined, the reader would 
get the idea that the railroads were trying to grind down 
their employees to a six-cents-a-day style of living. This 
is an example of unfairness in little things in daily papers 
with a yellow streak that makesa bad impression on the 
public. 


LET THE PEOPLE RULE! 


ANSAS CITY, MO., has voted to have a park ex- 
clusively for women on the plea of the business 
women of that city. 

Great Britain proposes to repay the loyalty of its women 
in time of war by giving them the right to vote. 

The young lady students at Swarthmore College have 
been advised by the management to adopt simplicity and 
modesty in dress. 

There were more strikes and lockouts in the United 
States during the first half of 1916 than during the entire 
year of 1915. 

A stalwart man was arrested in New York recently for 
brutally beating his three children, from three to eight 
years of age. He had a mania for punishing them. 

The Sons of the Revolution in New York have sent 


‘part in such a controversy.” 


10,000 briarwood pipes, 57,000 packages of smoking to- 
bacco and 400,000 cigarettes to the National Guardsmen 
on the Texas border. 

Eighteen years ago Samuel H. Silbert was a newsboy in 
Newark, N. J. He is now a judge of the Municipal Court 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and was recently entertained at New- 
ark, N. J., by the newsboys of that city. 

Three hundred men recruited in New Mexico by the 
National Guard and rejected by the government for phys- 
ical disability have been refused both their time and rail- 
way fare by the Quartermaster-General at Washington. 

National Guardsmen on their way to Texas raided 
bakers’ wagons and fruit stands at sundry places, saying 
they were frantic from lack of food. At Cleveland they 
appropriated watermelons, chewing tobacco, cigars and a 
keg of ale. 

Typhoid fever and malaria, both preventable diseases, 
cost the United States nearly $1,000,000,000 a year. The 
government appropriates $5,000,000 for investigation and 
prevention of diseases of animals and plants and less 
than $2,000,000 for diseases of man. 

A prominent importing firm in New York was put to 
heavy expense and unpleasant notoriety because the Gov- 
ernment charged it with violating the customs law. The 
court recently found that there was absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the charge and that the Government officers were 
careless. The firm has no redress. 

Let everybody rule! 


THE PLAIN TRUTH 


OUP! Reference to the Yankee who eats pie for break- 
fast has been one of the stock laugh-producers for 
many years. When foreigners have smiled at this, Ameri- 
ans have smiled back and referred to Queen Alexandra’s 
breakfast mutton broth—soup at breakfast! But now they 
tell us that a prominent Boston business man and his 
family have their cups of soup instead of their cups of 
coffee for breakfast every morning, and that the sensible, if 
novel, practice is spreading. Who says there’s nothing 
new in the world? 


SARCASTIC! Our sarcastic contemporary, the New 
York World, says that the reception by Mr. Hughes 
of calls from political leaders like Penrose, Bill Flinn and 
the Vares of Pennsylvania, and his ability to satisfy them 
all reveals “elements of leadership that are not to be 
despised.” It was this element of leadership, possibly, that 
led the publisher of the World to name Mr. Hughes as one 
of the trustees of his immense estate and leave him a 
bequest of $100,000 for the service. With his high ideals as 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. Hughes declined 
the trust Mr. Pulitzer would have reposed in him. 


FRRANDE!S! The protests of the ex-presidents of the 

American Bar Association against the confirmation 
of Brandeis for the Supreme Court were based on his lack 
of judicial temperament. The reputation of Mr. Brandeis 
as a firebrand was not forgotten. That he has learned 
nothing by experience is shown by his recent appearance 
as a disturbing element at the conference of representatives 
of the Jewish organizations in New York City. The New 
York Times, which is friendly both to President Wilson and 
to Mr. Brandeis, does not hesitate to suggest that the 
Justice ‘“‘might with great propriety have avoided taking 
It is too bad that he does not 
recognize the dignity of the office he holds. 


panic! The panic in New York over the discovery 
“ of a few cases of infantile paralysis did infinite harm. 
Many cities began to discuss a quarantine against visitors 
from New York. Even railroads, hotels and shops felt the 
loss of patronage. Then it was disclosed that the scare was 
needless and that four or five cases of paralysis to each mil- 
lion of a great city’s population was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. The newspapers that had been led to sensationalize 
the matter by officials who sought to attract attention to 
their work, suddenly discovered their mistake and the yel- 
low streak disappeared. Newspapers ought not to be 
blamed for the turmoil, for in the language of the Sun it 
resulted “‘from the acts and words not of the newspapers 
but of public officers who lost their heads or else had no 
heads to lose.” Isn’t this an impressive lesson to those 
who would sensationalize every news item that comes to 
the editor’s desk? A medical authority, commenting on 
the situation, said that the danger to the public from a 
common but unmentionable disease was tar greater than 
that from any other. Yet every effort to enlist the news- 
papers in a crusade for the suppression of this frightful 
contagion has thus far proved a failure. 
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RUSSIA’S FAR-FLUNG LINES 


GERMAN TROOPS IN GALICIA, WHERE THE RUSSIANS FORCE THE FIGHTING 
A view of the country in a valley of the Carpathian mountains, where the Russians are struggling to the support of their allies. The Germans are being assailed all along their lines by the 
for the mastery against the Austro-Hungarian armies reinforced by Germans. The troops shown Russians, who, in addition, are carrying on a vigorous campaign in Asia. The manner in which 
in the photograph, a dark streak in the cloud of dust to the left, are Germans, on their way Russia ‘‘came back” after her series of disasters last year is one of the surprises of the war 





COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & oxvenn™ 
RUSSIAN TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO FRANCE PREPARE TO MEET A SUBMARINE ° 

A transport in the Mediterranean, laden with Russian soldiers, who are drawn up on deck with the great drive along the Somme, and have been prominently mentioned in official reports. 

life belts adjusted because hostile submarines are reported in the vicinity. Russia has just landed The ability of Russia to carry on an offensive war along fronts of more than a thousand miles 

her sixth contingent of troops in France, the earlier ones to arrive having taken their part in in length and still loan men to France shows her wealth of human material. 
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RUSHING THE FIRST TRENCHES 


THE COPYRIGHT ON THESE PHOTOGRAPHS BELONGS TO HIS MAJESTY, KING GEORGE V 


FIRST LINE GURKHAS CAPTURING A GERMAN TRENCH AMID THE SMOKE OF BATTLE 


upper right hand corner of the picture, is following the enemy, while others are investigating the 


in the United States by Leslie's. In this photograph, which is slightly obscured in parts by 
trench to see if any Germans have lingered to make trouble later 


the smoke from shells, we see the Indian soldiers pouring over the parapet of a half-demolished 


Here are more of the wonderful action pictures made for King George and published exclusively | trench from which the German defenders have just departed A part of the company, in the 


SECOND LINE COMING UP AMID SHELL FIRE 10 WON TRENCH 
re we see the same trench as above a moment later. The gallant second-line Gurkhas away, that the trench has been taken, and shells are being dropped into the vicinity. The 
coming up to the assistance of their comrades. (See upper left corner of photograph.) captors are busy with spades and sand bags, making for themselves a defense against the 
eady the first line is starting to consolidate the trench—that is, to make it defensible against enemy fire. Next week we will show, in still more remarkable photographs, this position 
Germans. Word has been telephoned back to the German batteries, a couple of miles being consolidated under fire. 
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THEODORE N. VAIL, WHO DEVELOPED THE TELEPHONE TOY OF FORTY YEARS 
AGO INTO A BILLION DOLLAR CORPORATION 


Epitor’s NoTE—This is the second of Mr. Forbes’s series of 
articles on leaders of American enterprise. The fifty most 
prominent men were selected by vote of thousands of business 
men and business organizations. The next article will tell the 
tory of an Ameriacn who could have acrown for the asking. 


/ BY pot sll As NEWTON VAIL is the man who has 

j put all Americans—North, South, East and West 
= —on speaking terms. 

It has cost much brain-sweat, foresight, imagination, 
enthusiasm, courage—and a billion dollars. 

Nearly 40 years ago when Alexander Graham Bell’s 
crude invention was but a toy Vail conceived a picture of 
America cobwebbed with telephones, every citizen in 
telephonic communication with every other citizen no 
matter how remote. 

A few months ago, a great engineering association, 
instead of calling a national convention in one city, 

mnducted its proceedings by telephone in a score of cities 
it once, a motion being proposed by one city, seconded by 
another and adopted by all simultaneously! 

Was ever youthful dream more gloriously fulfilled? 
‘How did you succeed in doing so much more 
than the average man attains?’’ I asked Mr. Vail. 
never being unwilling, when young, to dg 
another man’s work, and then, when older, by 
er doing anything somebody else could do better 
for me. 1 was always fond enough of detail to 
thoroughly master what I was undertaking—and 
then hated detail enough to not bother with it when 


“By 


ney 


I got to the treatment of the general subject.” 

The United States to-day has twice as many tele- 
the rest of the world. Our farmers 
alone have than the entire population of 
England, France or Germany. 

Just what is the extent of the telephone business in this 
country? 

Exactly forty years ago it amounted to this: 

Scene, Date, March 10, 
Mr. Bell, on top floor, holding a queer-looking 
ippliance, a transmitter, from which ran a wire rope. In 
1 room below, Thomas A. Watson (a colleague), his ear at 
a peculiar instrument he had made, attached to the other 


phones as all 
more 


a boarding-house in Boston. 


I 570. 


end of the rope. 

Mr. Bell talking into the transmitter: 
come here, I want you.” 

Mr. Watson, rushing excitedly from his room, dashing 
upstairs three steps at a time and bounding into Bell’s 
room: ‘‘I heard you! I could hear what you said!” 

There was no other telephone in existence then. 

Another scene. Date, 


“Mr. Watson, 


B. C. FORBES 


BY 


















STATIONS 


JANUARY Isr OF EACH YEAR 


VAIL 


THEODORE N. 


The chart with the portrait tells the story of the growth 

of the Bell Telephone System by years from 1876 to 1916. 

At the beginning of the latter year there was a Bell Telephone 
station in the United States for each 11 people. 


It pays dividends of well over half-a-million dollars 
weekly to over 100,000 stockholders, of whom one-third 
are Bell employees and one-half are women. 

It has more than 150,000 employees and, with growing 
business, is swelling the number by one thousand a month. 








County, Ohio, when (July 16, 1845) a son was born to 
them. They called him Theodore Newton, his last name 
being Vail. Two years later they moved to their native 
State and lived there until 1866, when they settle in 

Iowa. Before leaving New Jersey the boy Vail had studied 

medicine with an uncle. After opening the farm in Iowa 

he lett it-to his brothers and followed Horace Greeley’s 

“Go West, young man” advice. He wanted a bit of 
adventure and world knowledge. He had not as yet 

settled down to the hard realities of life. 

While in Morristown he had picked up telegraphy, an 
uncle, Alfred Vail, having been closely associated with 
and having financed F. S. B. Morse in the practical and 
mechanical development of the telegraph. The Union 
Pacific gave him a start as agent and operator at a box- 
car station. 

Before long he entered the railway mail service. It 
was not much of a “‘service” in those days. There was no 
real sorting system on the trains, no attempt to route 
letters direct to any but the larger cities, no schedule for 
making advantageous train connections. Sacks were 
dumped out unceremoniously here, there and everywhere, 

Vail set himself to evolving order out of chaos. He 
collected every time-table tact, studied every railroad 
connection, figured out the quickest routes to reach each 
place from every other place and compiled .a sort of 
railway mail guide. 

Washington spotted the voung reformer. If he could 
so reorganize local mail delivery, why couldn’t he do as 
much for other parts of the country? To Washington he 
was summoned, as assistant.superintendent of mail 
service, and so valuable did his work prove that, althougn 
the youngest officer, in the service, he was shortly made 
general superintendent and recast the delivery service of 
the whole country. 

Meanwhile, Inventor Bell and his chief sponsor, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, his father-in-law, were meeting the 
fate of most pioneers born ahead of their time. Their 
“toy ’’ had been exhibited at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia and had afforded novel amusement; but 
when they sought to introduce it commercially they 
were ridiculed—the London Times called it ‘‘the latest 
American humbug.”’ To make matters worse, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, then one of the most power- 
ful organizations in the country, began to fight them and 
thwart them at every turn, even going the length, latterly, 

of establishing a rival telephone enterprise with the aid of 
an improved transmitte: invented by Edison. 

Hubbard wanted a fighter. a man of force, nerve and 
brains. He knew Vail and knew Vail was the man he 
wanted. 

“T gave up a $3,500 





January 25, I915. 
Dr. Bell, in New York, 
picking up a duplicate 


of the forty-year-old in- 
strument: ‘Hello, Mr, 
Watson, can you hear Ps 


me?” _ 


) Age 7e Fe Fe 


Watson, in San 
hear you 


Mr. 
Francisco: ‘i 
perfect ly.” 

Dr. Bell: ‘‘ Mr. Watson, 


come here, I want you.” 


Mr. Watson: “It 
would take me a week to 
get to you this time.” 
Miracles had been wrought 
in the interval, thanks 
chiefly to Theodore N. 
Vail, president of the 


\merican Telephone & 

Telegraph Company. 
To-day there are 9,250,- 

000 Bell telephones in the 





salary,” Mr. Vail dryly 
remarked later. As 
general manager of the 


American Bell Telephone 
Company he was to get 
$5,000 when he could col- 


lect it — which was sel- 
dom! 

Vail, an expert teleg- 
rapher, had un- 
bounded faith in the 
telephone. He knew it 


could not only be used 
for leeal purposes, but 
that it would one day 
cover the entire Union. 
And he at once set t0 
work towards that end. 











United States, or, roughly, 
one tor every two 
families throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Between 26,000,000 and 27,000,000 telephone talks are 
held every day, or at the rate of 9,000,000,000—nine 


billion—a year. 

lhe ‘‘ American Tel. & Tel.’’ has some 19,000,000 miles of 
wire, enough to stretch from the earth to the moon 80 
times, enough to circle the earth 760 times, enough to 


string 5,500 wires ketween New York and San Francisco. 
It has assets of over $1,000,000,000, making it one of 
\merica’s two ‘“‘billion dollar’ industrial corporations. 
Its receipts pour in at the rate of $5,000,000 every week. 


BUSIEST PLACE IN THE WORLD—A BIG 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
Scene in the Chelsea Exchange, New York City. The tele- 
phone, as developed in the United States, affords the most 
wonderful means of communication ever devised by man. 
It literally puts the whole country on speaking terms. 


THE 


The story of how Theodore N. Vail came to “‘enter into 
partnership with. electricity” -is interesting—as well as 
inspiring to young America. 

A father of Quaker descent and a mother of Dutch 
descent, both born in New Jersey, for generations the home 
of their ancestors, were temporarily residing in Carroll 


He early induced 
Charlie Glidden, of 
balloon fame, to build 
a line from Lowell to 
Boston. 

“Lot's build a_ line 


from Boston to Providence,” he next suggested to his 
company. They laughed at him. It was a terrible struggle, 
but he went ahead. 

The treasurer’s records show such items as: ‘‘Lent Bell 


50c; lent Vail 25c.” 
Alas! the line, when finally completed, would not, at 
first, work! 
. discouraged?" I recently isked 


“Did you become 
Mr. Vail, referring to those days. 
“Tf I did,” he replied with a twinkle, “I 
(Continued on page 132) 
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COPYRIGHT UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD 
YALE BATTERIES FORM A GRUB LINE 
A scene at the militia camp at Tobyhanna, Pa., where the light artillery of the various eastern National 
Guards is being whipped into shape. The Yale batteries are a part of the Connecticut Guard and a 
large part of the personnel is made up of undergraduates of Yale University. The ‘grub line”’ is a 
rather primitive system of dining in camp, being more suitable for the march. It is in use, however. 
in most of the concentration camps. The men fall in line, march past the cook house and receive their 
food and coffee in tin pans and cups. They eat wherever they can find places to sit 





WIRELESS SQUAD AT WORK 
California had a well-equipped wireless squad in the Guard and it is here shown at 
work with the field set just before being moved to the border. The Guard as a 
whole is short of wireless outfits. The regulars are none too well equipped. General 


Pershing’s expedition had a great deal of trouble with the wireless sets carried on 
the trip into Mexico 

















LARKIN 
DINING AT CAMP WHITMAN 

Company I Tenth New York National Guard being served with its dinner at Camp Whit- 

man, the State concentration camp. The field stove in the foreground is in charge of the 

company cook squad, charged with the preparation of the ration issued by the government. 














There has been some complaint about the food, but no scandal, as was the case in 1898. 



























HERE'S A NICE SUMMER RESORT 

Nogales, Mexico, which is just across the line from Nogales, Arizona, where a considerable force of troops 

stationed to keep an eye on the Mexicans. Several skirmishes have occurred in the vicinity cf Nogales 

ind it is looked on as a possible danger spot in the future. Hence guardsmen and regulars will have to 

it out the hot summer in its vicinity. The bare hills and mesquite bushes form a decided contrast to 
the grassy slopes and fine trees of Camp Whitman in the picture opposite. 























ENGINEERS GO FOR A HIKE 
The hardest working men in an army are the engineers. In the New York National 
Guard this distinction is enjoyed by the Twenty-second C. of E. here shown on route 
march near Camp Whitman, but now on duty along the border. The Twenty-second 
laid out the camp, dug the drains, and laid the water mains and when it had everything 
in good shape at Camp Whitman left for Texas to do it all over again there 























IT’S NICE TO BE A SOLDIER SOMETIMES 


Tenth Infantry at Camp Whitman, New York. The tents in regular order, nicely 

policed grounds, abundant water supply and big trees helped to make it a delightful 

camping place But it rained most of the time and there was plenty of mud h 
men were given lots of work and progressed wonderfully in military training 


HE 
AL A 


UITE the most tact- 

less, foolish and un- 

“@ necessary act of the 
British’ Government during 
the war,” is the way the New York Times speaks of the 
blacklisting of eighty business firms and individuals “ domi- 
ciled”’ in the United States. The Trading with the Enemy 
act, under which this action was taken, in terms only pro- 
hibits British subjects from trading with the blacklisted 
This the British Government describes as “ purely 
domestic’’ legislation. The practical result, however, 
of the ‘“blacklist’’ in other neutral countries has been to 
cut off such firms from foreign trade altogether because of 
the impossibility of obtaining ves- 


BRITAIN BLACKLISTS 
AMERICAN FIRMS 


firms 


BY CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


Zimmerman points out that a desire to preserve the good 
will of neutrals influenced Germany in modifying sub- 
marine warfare and declares, ‘If Great Britain succeeds 
in making neutrals passively or actively hostile to us, one 
important reason for Germany’s decision at that time 
would cease to exist.’’ He then points out that the sub- 
marine power of Germany has undergone a “favorable 
change”’ since spring, and closes with the assertion that 
all signs indicate that a new decision on the submarine 
question will be necessary very soon. Germany has been 
greatly disappointed that the United States has not se- 
cured a modification of the British blockade, and on top 
of this came England’s revocation of the Declaration of 


Leslie’s Weekly 


TREND OF PUBLIC OPINION 


and be of no advantage to Germany. Commenting on this 
Vorwarts says: ‘‘The anti-Americanism of the Natioyal 
Liberals seems to have risen to such a pitch of self-dece-p- 
tion that they would wish the war to continue indefinitely. 
so long as America is kept from being the mediator. he 
great majority of German people certainly do not share 
this view.” in Berlin the belief prevails that peace is 
coming, the theory being that the present general offensive 
is the supreme effort of the Entente Allies, that it is doomed 
to fail and that then the Allies will be willing to discuss 
peace. Beginning August 1st the German National Com- 
mittee will send out fifty prominent lecturers, who, in as 
many cities, will deliver an identical lecture on Germany's 

war aims, as a means of securing 





sels in which to ship their goods. 


unity of thought and purpose re- 





Before any American firms had been 
“‘blacklist,’’ our 
had gathered 
data’. which that British 
steamship companies are refusing 
to take shipments either to or from 
firms on the “blacklist.”” Not only 
so, but neutral steamship lines, 
rather than incur the disfavor of 
the British Government, are likewise 
refusing to accept goods for trans- 
portation from “‘blacklisted’’ firms 
If American shipping companies 
should refuse to accept goods from, 
“blacklisted’’ American firms, it 
might be possible to proceed against 
them under the anti-trust or inter- 
state commerce laws, but we could 
not reach British or other foreign 
companies through our courts 
Should a protest be without effect 
the next step would be reprisals. 
This view is expressed by one of 
America’s foremost authorities on 
international law—Prof. Ellery C. 
Stowell of Columbia University— 
upon Britain’s act 
violation of our 
sovereignty, since the act has its 
effect on our territory’’ declares, 
Reprisals, not words, are the 
proper means to secure respect for 
violations of sovereign 
But the spirit of the Bryan 
peace treaty would bar the resort 
to reprisals until the lapse of one 
year from the time when the two 
Governments enter into arbitration 
parleys for the settlement of any 
dispute. A vigorous protest to 
Great Britain that her action is 
‘unfriendly’? and detrimental to 
our commercial interests should be 
availing, but the reception given 
our protests against seizure of mails 
gives no encouragement to the idea. 


placed on the 
State Department 
show 





who, looking 
as a “flagrant 


continued 


rights. 





garding peace. In view of the 
Government’s previous policy the 
granting of police permission tor this 
campaign is worthy of note. Pope 
Benedict, on the anniversary of his 
ascension to the Pontificate next 
September, will again appea! to the 
warring countries to end ‘‘the in- 
human, anti-Christian conflict.” 
in an address upon the French na- 
tional holiday President Poincaire 
warned the Central Empires to be 
under ‘“‘no illusion as to the pos- 
sibility of reducing the Allies to a 
confession of defeat,”’ declaring that 
the Allies rely less on the “geo- 
graphical positions of their trenches” 
than on their resources and the 
“‘moral temperament of their peoples 
and their armies.’’ In an article 
entitled ‘Allies’ Hour is at Hand” 
cabled the New York Tribune by 
J. L. Garvin, the London journalist, 
nine reasons are advanced for be- 
lieving the war will end in favor of 
the Allies within a year. These 
reasons are the French defense of 
Verdun, the awaking of Italy, the 
remarkable recovery of Russia, the 
victories in Armenia, the probable 
swing of Rumania to the side of the 
Aliies, the proven mettle of the 
Kitchener armies, Britain’s grip 
upon the seas, the growing acuteness 
of the food situation in Germany 
and the settlement of the trade is- 
sue by the Paris conterence. Very 
significant is the appeal of the 
German General Staff to the 
people for confidence in the conduct 
of the war. 








IG business is 


BUSINESS coming to the 
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Drawn for Leslie’s by Grant E. Hamilton 


THE WARNING 


BACKING detense of the rail- 
UP THE roads, prompted by 
RAILROADS the feeling that it is 








From exporting quarters comes the 

suggestion that the list announced does not begin to com- 
prise all the firms or individuals under the disfavor of Great 
Britain, but that it was published as a ‘*feeler”’ to see what 
effect the action would have on American sentiment. The 
“blacklist’’ is an effort to hit at Germany through the 
United States, but as the New York World points out it 
is a ‘‘blow that will be felt more severely in the United 
States than in Germany.” In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the foreign trade of the United States 
for the fiscal year closing June 30, 1916, was six anda 
half billion dollars, an increase of two billion dollars over 
the preceding year. This increase is greater than our 
entire foreign trade in 1900, while the record of the year 
just closed has set a mark never before reached by any 
nation in the history of the world. 


y YHEN President Wil- 

son’s demand of April 
i&th that Germany “should 
now immediately declare and 
effect an abandonment of its present submarine warfare” 
was acceded to, there still remained in Germany numer- 
ous advocates of frightfulness. To these have been 
added many moderates who have been so displeased with 
the turn of events since then that a resumption of unre- 
stricted U-warfare is again possible. This view is crystal- 
lized in an article by Eugene Zimmerman, general director 
of the Lokal Anzeiger, whose views in the past have usually 
reflected the attitude in governmental circles. Herr 


A THREAT OF SUB- 
MARINE FRIGHTFULNESS 


London. In the spring it was felt in Germany that a 
persistence in submarine warfare might prolong the war 
by involving the United States. This is being displaced 
by the conviction that a sharpened submarine warfare is 
the quickest way to end the war. 


HE cry for peace is loudest in 

Hungary. Count Michael 
Karolyi has resigned from the 
presidency of the Hungarian in- 
dependence party and, starting with 70 members of the 
Hungarian Parliament, will form a new peace party which 
will demand immediate peace between Hungary and its 
enemies, with or without the consent of Germany and 
Austria. ‘‘We have given proof enough of our physical 
courage,’’ said Count Karolyi. ‘‘ Now we have to show 
our moral courage.”” From the Frankfurter Zeitung comes 
the remarkable suggestion that a truce be arranged so 
that half of the German Army might go home to vote at 
the coming Parliamentary elections, ‘‘with a view to 
ascertaining the real feeling of the nation under the changed 
conditions.”” The New York Times commenting on the 
irony of the suggestion says the “intent is probably politi- 
cal and domestic,”’ being a “part of the campaign to let 
light into the German mind.’’. Prof. Konrad Metger of 
Berlin, a member of the National Liberal Party, under the 
heading ‘‘Dread of Peace’’ wrote an article in which he 
argued that President Wilson in the réle of peace mediator 
would only serve to raise the personal prestige of the latter 


PEACE CRY CAN'T 
BE SILENCED 


unfair to impose on 
the railroads conditions under which other corporations 
could not survive. For the year ending March 31, 1916, the 
New York Central System, operating in a section of the 
country that enjoyed unprecedented prosperity, was able 
to show only a seven per cent. net profit on the capital 
invested. The railroads of the country are now showing 
record-breaking gross earnings month by month, yet a 
reliable computation for the first six months of the present 
year shows a net return of less than five per cent. trom this 
record-breaking volume of business. Charles J. Gra!am, 
Vice-President of the American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, brings these facts out in an address upon Rail- 
way Problems of the Day,’ and very pertinently asks 
what would be the effect upon manufacturing and com 
mercial interests if the Government fixed their prices at 
such a point as to permit only a five per cent. return on 
investment in a period of unprecedented prosperity. 
“There would be just one answer,” said Mr. Graham, 
‘“‘the-complete demoralization of business generally, and 
absolute bankruptcy for at least 90 per cent. of the corpora- 
tions of the country, which would mark the beginning of 
the end of the United States as a world power commerciilly. 
‘ It is up to our commercial organizations to get 
behind the railroads in their endeavor to create a sentiment 
in favor of an adjustment that will insure fair rates, just 
regulation, equitable taxation, and, last but not least, 
reasonable demands from labor.” It is up to every one 
who believes in fair play and the future of the United States 
to lend his influence in support of this sentiment. 
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HREE of the 48 States, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and New York, 
pay more than half the income 

and corporation taxes. These last 
year aid a total of $69,078,981, and the other 45 States 
paid * 55,788,488. The House, in passing the new revenue 


TUR! &§ STATES 
pAY ‘UE TAXES 


Carl Hayden, Democrat, of Phoenix, Arizona, remarked 
in the House that he was sure that the Committee on Ways 
and Means could not have given much study to this 
triple tax on copper, or certainly they would not have 
included this form of raising revenue in the bill. 
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WATCHING THE NATION'S BUSINESS 


BY THOMAS F. LOGAN, LESLIE’S WEEKLY BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


desired, doubtless torpedoes could have been launched 
against the British and French cruisers or any other 
target. One result of the daring achievement will be 
to quicken submarine preparedness in the United 
States navy. The largest of the three so-called fleet 

submarines of the United States Government, the 





bill, his taken the first step towards doubling the in- 
come ix. The burden will fall mainly upon the East. 
The » oney paid by these States will be expended for 
an ar 10r-plate plant, nitrate plant, the purchase of 
ships ind other measures not desired by them. Rep- 
resentative Mann of Illinois, in the House debate on 
the revenue bill, showed that last year his own State 
paid « corporation tax of $5,579,551, while New York 
paid 14,944,077 and Pennsylvania $6,190,230. The 
total :embership of the House is 435. New York has 
43 members, Pennsylvania 36 and Illinois 27, a total 
of 106. All of the other States have 329. The three 
States mentioned, with 106 members of the House 
and six Senators, paid $14,000,000 more of the income 
tax than the other 45 States with 329 members. This 
shows that there is still a great desire in Congress to 
put the burden of taxation on the other fellow. A 
comparatively small percentage of the people pay the 
incom: tax. It has been estimated that the number is 


joo,oo». Mr. Hull, of Tennessee, the author of the 
income tax law, said that if the stockholders and cor- 
porations were included it would bring the number 


up to 3,000,000. Even so, it is hardly proper in a 
governinent where all are supposed to be free and 
equal to tax 3,000,000 persons to support a government 
that benefits more than 100,000,000, 


ONFUSED in their efforts to find 
revenue to make up the deficiency 
caused by the low tariff law, the party in 


WHY TAX 
COPPER? 




















From the New Orleans Times-Picayune 


LLOYD GEORGE:—**ANOTHER GREAT JEW WE HAVE 
REASON TO BE PROUD OF, JOHNT" 


Schley, now being built, is 1,500 tons with a length of 
269 feet, as against the much larger tonnage of the 
Deutschland and her length of 315 teet. After authority 
was given for three of the 1,200 to 1,500-ton fleet sub- 
marines, the Navy Department abandoned this type 
in favor of smaller coast defense craft, although this 
year’s building program includes three 800-ton subma- 
rines. Secretary Daniels said that while the feat of the 
Deutschland is a strong argument in favor of the larger 
submersibles, it is too soon to say that it will cause a 
change in the program. 


yee Senate recently adopted 
MAD DOG SCARE “ an amendment 


IN CONGRESS 


to the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill provid- 
ing for an appropriation for the 
elimination of hydrophobia in the West. 
recently been a large number of cases treated in 
Nevada. Senator Smoot of Utah said that coyotes 
are coming over from Nevada into the State of Utah 
in increasing numbers and that they will be in Colorado 
soon and probably in Wyoming. The sum of $125,000 
was appropriated by the Senate to cope with this evil. 
The coyotes have bitten dogs, which have bitten human 
beings. A number of cows had to be killed because 
suffering from hydrophobia. The Senate was informed 
that the disease was going farther south and farther 
east, and Secretary Houston of the Department of 
Agriculture {strongly urged the appropriation. Many 


There have 








power hit upon a tax upon munitions as 
one new way of getting money for the Government. The 
revenuc-raising bill was so carelessly drawn, however, 
that it includes copper under the heading of munitzons of 
war. As a matter of fact, it does not enter into the man- 
ufaeture of munitions more than steel, lead, antimony, 
aluminum, quicksilver and zinc. - There is no more excuse 
for taxing copper than there is for taxing any of these 
other ingredients of munitions. It is no wonder that 


WAROM many sections of the 
4 country there have come pro- 
tests to the War Department 
against the lack of preparedness 
that caused so many national guard organizations to be 
sent to the torrid climate along the Mexican border in 
winter uniforms, and against the inadequate supply of 
food while they were in encampments before entraining, 
and finally, against the manner in which they 


ROUGH TREATMENT 
FOR GUARDSMEN 














were herded together in railroad cars while 


States have made appropriations to combat this danger 


7QAHE Johnson bill, introduced in 

the Senate recently would give 
the United States the foundation of 
an aerial patrol service as rapidly 
as the aviators could be trained. Admiral Peary contrib- 
uted an article to LEsite’s a few weeks ago in which he 
pointed out forcefully the necessity of such a link in our de 
fensive system and suggested a plan for its establishment 


SHALL AIRSHIPS 
GUARD COASTS? 





on the way. Representative J. Hampton 
Moore, of Pennsylvania, introduced a reso- 
lution in the House calling upon the Sec- 
retary of War to investigate and report the 
conditions under which the national guards- 
men sworn into the Federal service were 
treated while en route to the Mexican border. 
While Mr. Moore’s resolution first caused 
resentment among the majority leaders, they 
finally decided that it would be better to 
satisfy the public demand for an inquiry by 
passing the resolution, and this was done. 
It is known that many of the troops were 
herded together in day coaches, three in two 
seats, without opportunity for proper rest 
and without sufficient light and air. There 
is another phase of the matter to which 
considerable attention is being attracted. 
This is the way in which the oath of enlist- 
ment for a period of three years in the army 
and three years in the reserve—the oath 
provided under the terms of the new national 
defense act—was thrust at the guardsmen 
after they had been mobilized and when 
there was no chance to consult relatives. 
Responding to this widespread complaint, 
the Secretary of War has now directed the 
officers on the border to grant discharges to 
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From the Milwaukee Leader 
HANS UNDER THE SEAT 


such guardsmen as have relatives absolutely 
dependent upon them for support, and es- 











age Nevada, Montana, and other copper-producing 
ates, } 


ites, have been aroused to protest. The revenue bill, 
Which passed the House by a large vote, not only hits 
“opper once, but thrice. First the refiner must pay a tax 
on the gross receipts of his business, then the alloyer who 
peaiiees the refined copper, and finally the munitions 
ie urer who,turns out the finished product, in which 
an Is used. A pound of copper that follows this course 

"in all probability be used as a basis for at least a two 
var cent. tax paid by the refiner, another two per cent. tax 
paid by the alloyer and still another tax of at least four 
Pet cent. paid by the munitions manufacturer. Even 





pecially to married men. The instructions 





From the New York World 
THE BLOOMIN’ GAME LAWS 








have gone forth to accept no more married 

men for service. 
EVERAL members of Congress 
recently likened the trip of the 
_submarine Deutschland to the action 
of Roosevelt in sending the American 
fleet around the world as an object lesson at a critical 
time. There is no doubt that the object in sending the 
Deutschland to the United States with a cargo of dyestuffs 
was merely commercial, insofar as this country was con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, it shows that despite the presence 
of Allied warships near the Virginia Capes, the submarine 
was easily able to elude the watchers and, if it had been 


THE MENACE OF 
THE SUBMARINE 


which has caused a large amount of favorable comment. 
The Johnson bill appropriates $1,500,000 for the aerial 
coast patrol system and stipulates that inland as well as 
coast States shall have machines and training stations if 
suitable bodies of water are available, The work is to be 
under direction of the Secretary of the Navy, but is to be 
carried out by the naval militia of the States. Each State 
is to be furnished with at least one hydroaeroplane. Ad- 
miral Peary estimates that the appropriation would give each 
State and the District of Columbia one flying machine, one 
instructor, equipment for a station and incidental expenses 
of training twenty-eight to thirty-four men. 
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BY ED A. GOEWEY (THE OLD FAN 














Frank Gilhooley 


WE H4VE WITH US 
Fred Beete, twirler for the Cleve- 
land Naps, is a veteran who ap- 
pears to have discovered the elixir 
of life and who may help his team 
win a flag. The ranchman always 
has taken care of himself and, 
despite his thirty-five years, is in 
better condition than many young- 
sters. Last season he won twenty- 
seven and lost seven games for 
the Buffalo Internationals. When 
offered to the big league managers 
this year McGraw, Moran and 
Jennings passed him by for 
younger blood, and Cleveland 
purchased his contract for less 
than a major team would have to 
pay for a drafted rookie. Nick 
Cullop, one-time Cleveland and 














Nick Cullop 


most dependable of ‘‘ Smiling Bill”’ 
Donovan’s tossers. At this writ- 
ing the Yankees are in the lead, 
and Nick’s nine victories with but 
one defeat did much to place them 
in that proud position. But all is 
not milk and honey for Bill, for 
just as his club reached the head 
of the procession his clever out- 
fielder, Frank Gilhooley, sustained 
an injury which will keep him out 
of the game until late in the season. 
This, coming on top of Fritz Mai- 
sel’s incapacity, caused by a similar 


emishap, was a hard blow to the 


New York Americans, particularly 
as Frank was recognized generally 
as the best leadoff man in the 
Johnson organization. The Yanks 
purchased him last August from the 
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Kawfed southpaw, is one of the International League for $8,000. 


Fred Bzebe 


« INT'L FILM SERVICE 
BRITISH GOLF CHAMPION WINS 
HONORS HERE 
Mrs. W. A. Gavin, of England, again 
displayed her supremacy as a golfer when, 
recently, she won the championship title 
of the Woman’s Eastern Golf Association 
at the contest on the links of the Essex 
County Club, at Manchester, Mass 
This is the first time that an outsider has 
won this title. 





ILLUSTRATING CO. 


CLEVER, THAT SHE IS 
This pretty little miss is 
Peggy Lynch, of Lake- 
wood, champion girl swim- 
mer of New Jersey, who 
recently took third in the 
national fifty-yard title 


event, covering the dis- 
tance in 332-5 seconds. 
Though but seventeen 
years old she is a veritable 
water witch, and one of 
the few swimmers able to 
use successfully the six- 
beat crawl, the _ stroke waesnse 
which brought Kahana- REAL PREPAREDNESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 
cake Gs Ee wte The University of Michigan Indoor Rifle Team recently 
completed its second year of competition in the Inter- 
collegiate League of the National Rifle Association 
in a blaze of glory. Without a coach and no 
gallery facilities other than a makeshift range 
constructed by themselves, they won their 
way into Class A, finishing seventh of 
all the colleges, and at the head of the 
non-military schools. 














THE OLD RALLY 


Oh, ‘tis great to read of some glorious deed, 
On an o’er-the-seas battle front; 

How a handful of men, aye, time and again, 
Bore nobly the battie’s full brunt. 

We marvel indeed at the pluck of the French— 
The skill of the Teutonic host; 

But a ninth inning rally, we must confess, 
Is the thing which thrills us the most. 











COUNTRY’S OLDEST TRAP 
SHOOTER 

Though nearly eighty-three years of 
age, S. B. Fowler, of Wolcott, N. ¥» 
still shoots straight and true. He has 
Turk, been competing in national and State 
They add to the war's mighty din. championships for more than thirty 
We love a good fight when each side shows its years, and at the*recent shoot at 
eee might, Syracuse, N. Y., was among the 
But like best our kind just the same, leaders with an average slightly overt 
In which the old rally is staged in the ninth, ninety per cent. He was brought uP 


Tommy Atkins can scrap, and nary a rap 
Does the Scotsman care for his skin, 
And when they tie up with the German or 


PLAYING FOR THEIR SOLDIER BOYS 

Many unique entertainments have been given by the women of England to raise funds for the 

relief of husbands, sons and sweethearts at the front and for military hospitals, but the most 

novel scheme to obtain money for these purposes is a series of lacrosse matches played by And tke home club just wins the game. in the wilds of Michigan where he 

members of the fair sex. The picture shows an exciting game at Richmond, between teams learned to shoot ‘‘b’ar’’ at twelve 
representing the Combined internationals and the Osterberg and Bedford Colleges. years of age. 
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COPYRIGHT INT'L FILM 
NURSING BLIND SOLDIERS 
Miss Esther Cleveland, daughter of the late 
President Grover Cleveland, is now at St. Dun- 
stan’s Home for Blind Soldiers, in London, where 
she volunteered as a nurse’s assistant. She first 
planned to join the staff of the American Ambu- 
lance Corps Hospital at Neuilly, France, but 
diverted her services to the less spectacular but 
equally useful task of bringing comfort and hope 
to those who have experienced war’s most cruel 
injury. 
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NEW JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 
President Wilson has nominated Judge James H. 
Clarke, of Cleveland, to be associate justice of the 
Supreme Court to succeed Justice Hughes. Mr. 
Clarke has been on the Federal bench since 1914 
He is a lifelong Democrat, has been prominent in 
politics and was an associate of the late Mayor 
Tom Johnson.” He is 59 years oldfand a bachelor, 
the second one on the Supreme bench, Justice 
McReynolds being the other. It is not thought 
that his confirmation will be opposed. 


MAY BE ENGLAND'S QUEEN _ 
Court gossip is busily linking the names of the beautiful Princess Yolanda of 
Italy and the Prince of Wales, and it is thought that an announcement of 
their betrothal may soon be forthcoming. The Princess is not yet 16, while 
the Prince is 21. Yolanda is reputed to be the most beautiful princess in 
Europe. Her mother, also a beautiful woman, is the daughter of King Peter 
of Montenegro 
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THE KAISER AND PRINCE HENRY 
The kaiser (second from the left) and his brother, Prince Henry of Prussia 
(at the right), dining with some officers of General von Heeringen’s army at 
the front. Prince Henry is the sailor of the royal family of Prussia, but for 
some unexplained reason does not figure in the news from Berlin. His name 
almost never appears in the newspapers there 
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PRINCE OF WALES AT THE FRONT 


The heir to the throne of Great Britain is not an 





athlete in appearance, and looks much younger 
than his years, but at Oxford he enjoyed the 
reputation of being a “‘good sport” and he has 
repeatedly provoked the admiration of officers 
and men at the front. Naturally he is not allowed 
to join in the fighting, but it taxes his military 
sponsors’ abilities to keep him out of danger. He 
holds a commission as lieutenant It has been 
generally assumed until recently that he would 
eventually wed one of the czar’s daughters 














CAPTAIN KOENIG AND COUNT 
VON BERNSTORFF 
The German Ambassador paid a visit to the sub 
marine Deutschland at Baltimore and was photo- 
graphed with the commander of the submarine, 
Captein Koenig, The captain (at left) was 
the popular ido! of the moment, but went ca.mly 
on his way preparing his craft for its dangerous 
voyage home. He insists that a regular freight 
service with Germany by means of submarines 
has been started and will continue until the end 
of the war 
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DEFENDING ( 

Huge “ mat” of timber 625 
prevent the banks of the Re 
oil field, northwest Louisia 
ge@ods. The erosion of the 
Bbout 80 feet of the width 
Weighted down with st 

A THRILLING EPISODE OF THE GREAT NAVAL BATILE OF JUTLAND = (**%™ UA (20% sontttour umn scearaie srnvice ‘This is one of the most 
The British battieship Warspite rushing to the rescue of the cruiser Warrior, which had | four times around the stricken ship, drawing all the Germ n fire on herself. She 
been disabled by the fire of the German main fleet that had already sunk two British hurled shells from her 15-inch batteries, sinking one German vessel and crippling 
cruisers in the greatest naval battle since Trafalgar. The Warrior herself, in a gal- several others. The crew of the Warrior greeted the Warspite with cheers. They 
lant fight, had sunk two enemy cruisers and a destroyer but her own destruction was were saved by the bold action of the battleship, but their ship sank later as the 
imminent. The Warspite swept ia between the Warrior and her assailants and circled result of the German fire. 











ke 
BINDING UP THER ENE 


adi ‘ l 
Wounded Germans taken prisoner by the British forces, somewhere at 
in the western war zone, receiving kindly attention at 2 ©! he 
station. There have been many occasions of this sort during 


SPECTACULAR FEATURE OF THE CALIFORNIA ROUND-UP ’ 

A roping expert at the recent frontier games at San Jose, California, twirling his riata in a large loop around himself and com- 

panion as they rodein the arena. This was one of the most successful shows of the kind ever held and included many startling 
feats of horsemanship and roping. It was largely attended and the proceeds were given to charity. 
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LS FROM A RIVER 
ng and 150 feet wide constructed to 
it the Robinson lease in the Crichton 
being washed away by treacherous 
threatened three valuable oil wells. 


DEFENDING OIL ‘ 
at” of timber 625 feet 

ne banks of the Red Ri: 
1orthwest Louisiana, fron 
‘he erosion of the bank had 
feet of the width of t! 
down with stone, and t 


mat’’ was sunk in the river, being 
remainiag 70 feet covers the bank. 


e of the most effective means of protecting the banks of alluvial 





uP mak ENEMY'S WOUNDS 





HOL. ADAY 


MOULDERS OF OPINION IN THE *“‘OLD NORTH STATE” 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels and his fellow editors of the 
North Carolina Press Association in convention recently at Durham, 
N.C. Mr. Daniels is seated in the center of the group with his hat 
on the top of his cane. 
London of Pittsboro, and next to Major London is James A. Collin, 
president of the Association. 
named, are Archibald Johnston, editor of Charity and Children, 
William Laurie Hill, the Association’s poet; Colonel A. B. Varner, 


To the right of Mr. Daniels is Major H. A. 


To the left of Mr. Daniels, in the order 


of Lexington, and Secretary John B. Sherrill of Concord 








REMARKABLE FEAT OF A BIG MOTOR TRUCK 


Motor truck climbing a stairway with 63 seven-inch steps at Wilkes-Barre 


driver declared that it was the most difficult 


moic*ine apparently suffered no damage from the ev 


“stunt” 


he had ever 


perin 


ettempt 


ent 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE’S FRENCH CANADIAN LEGION 

Company A, N. H. N. G., photographed lately at Camp Spaulding, Concord, N. H., is one of the best militia units in 
the State and is composed exclusively of French Canadians. 
cent. of New Hampshire’s National Guard. Milwaukee has a Polish Company and several German militia organiza- 
tions, Arizona a Company of Indians, Illinois a Negro regiment, and New York an Irish regiment 
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Men of French Canadian birth or descent form 40 per 
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CENTRAL PRESS 


omewher . latest British offensive, for thousands of injured Teutons are re- 
collec os = to have been captured. Similar scenes have also been 
uring nessed on the other side after successful counter attacks. 








It has won first prize as New Mexico's crack company. 


LOYAL MEXICAN SONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


militia to guard the Mexican border. 


Company E of the New Mexico National Guard is the pride of Santa Fe and is composed entirely of young men of Mexican descent. 
It was the first company in the State to answer jthe[President’s call for 














CLOTHES, T 


of letters from which he had taken checks, 

money-orders and bills, and began to make notes 
with a pencil. Then he slammed a heavy paper-weight 
on the batch of correspondence, pulled out a cigar, lit it 
and settled back in his swivel chair with the air of a man 
who was pretty well satisfied with life. 

‘‘Toe,”’ said he to his partner, Joseph Kelly, who faced 
him on the opposite side of the flat, double desk, ‘‘that last 
advertising copy pulled like a team of horses. How much 
do you suppose was in the mail for the Kero check-can- 


aN ie WILLIAM ROSENCRANTZ fingered a pile 


cellor? 





BY MAURICE SWITZER 


“Thanks, yes, ‘address—and appear—to appear and 
sell—banks on trust—a new safe a 

Miss Birmingham paused and looked at Rosencrantz 
for encouragement. 

“Go on,”’ said he, ‘‘let’s hear the worst.” 

Miss Birmingham looked pained. 

“That’s what you dictated, Mr. Rosencrantz. I’ve 
got it here in my netes. You can see for yourself.” 

She offered the book to Rosencrantz, but he waved it 
aside and looked hopelessly at Kelly, who was trying to 
appear serious, but was having difficulty in doing it. 
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E MAN AND THE GIRL 


crantz, manutacturers of stationers’ supplies. He was 
a tall, spare, clean-shaven, industrious and intelligent man 
of forty who looked thirty. He was a good dresser and 
a ‘‘good mixer.’’ That is, he was one of those fortunate 
individuals blessed with attractive personalities, who 
inspire confidence and make friends readily. Everybody 
liked ‘“‘Ken”’ and Ken heartily reciprocated the world’s 
affection. 

“‘Ken,”’ said Kelly, ‘‘Mr. Rosencrantz and I were dis 
cussing the possibility of taking on a man to work New 
York on the cancellor. Now, you know a lot of people, 

and it occurred to 





Kelly rubbed his 
chin and_ looked 
contemplatively at 
the ceiling. 

‘Bet you a good 
lunch you can’t 
guess Withina 
hundred!” added 
Rosencrantz. 

“Say! if it’s as 
good as that, I’m 
willing to buy. 
Four hundred?”’ 

“You buy, all 
right; seven-hun- 
dred and _ thirty- 
five! Now it seems 
to me that we're 
wasting time and 
money in not work- 
ing thistown. Any- 
thing that will sell 
like that through 
the mail, at thirty- 
five a throw, ought 
to go right here in 
this market. I’m 
for getting a young, 
live hustler on the 
iob as soon as we 
can find him, and 
let him go after the 
banks,corporations 
brokers—well, any- 
body with a check- 
ing account. What 
do you think?” 

“I'm satisfied,” 
said Kelly. ‘‘Why 
not advertise for 
a man; since you’ve 
made up your mind 
let’s do it now. 
Call Miss—Miss— 
what’s her name— 
Binghamton.” 

“You mean 
Birmingham,’’ 
corrected Rosen- 
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us that perhaps 
you could put your 
hand on the right 
sort of a fellow for 
the job. Some chap 
with the looks of a 
gentleman and the 
industryofa laborer. 
You know the sort 
of achap—one who 
can approach the 
better class of trade 
and see the con- 
sumer too—office 
and bank people.” 
“‘T know just the 
fellow for the job,” 
said Kenny. 
“Good. Who?” 
“Archie Craig.” 
“Craig!’’ chimed 
both partners in 
unison. 
“Yep, Craig.” 
wy OC Cs at 
mean,” said Rosen- 
crantz doubtfully, 
“that longshore- 
man who tends 
stock up-stairs?”’ 
“That’s him.” 
““What’s the joke, 
Kenny?”’ inquired 
Kelly smilingly. 
“No joke; I’min 
dead earnest. All 
that boy needs is 
a chance.” 
““Chance? Boy?” 
echoed Rosencrantz 
“He looks like a 
full-grown _ truck- 
man. Give that fel- 
low a dark lantern 
and a_ blackjack 
and he’d be the 








“‘That’s what you dictated, Mr. Rosencrantz. I’ve got it here in my notes. You can see it for yourself.’’ 


finest imitation of 
a burglar you ever 
saw. Say, Kenny, 








crantz. . 

‘‘T went North instead of South. Ring for her.’’ 

Rosencrantz pushed a button and presently Miss Birm- 
ingham appeared with note-book and pencil. 

She was young, slim, trim and pale. Her straw-colored 
hair was brushed close to her temples, with the excep- 
tion of two geometrically perfect ringlets, which by some 
mysterious means adhered to her cheeks just forward the 
ears. She wore long jet earrings which swung like pendu- 
lums, and a small crescent black patch adorned the after 
part of her port optic. : 

Miss Birmingham gazed across the office into space and 
assumed a bored look. Mr. Rosencrantz, apparently 
unconscious of her presence for the moment, was lost in 
thought. 

Finally he began: 

“Wanted: Bright, energetic young man—with—er—No, 
erase that.”’ 

Miss Birmingham obeyed, waited, moistened her red 
lips and gave Rosencrantz a look of pity. Finally he got 
a fresh start and began spiritedly: 

“Wanted: Young man of good address and appear- 
ance, to sell banks, trust companies and mercantile houses, 
a new safety device. Must come well recommended and 
—and—read that to me, will you Miss Birmingham?” 

Miss Birmingham studied her notes for a few seconds, 
chewed the rubbered end of her pencil, then cleared her 
throat and began jerkily: 

“*Wanted: Young man—good—good dresser 

‘‘ Address,”’ corrected Rosencrantz. 


,99 





“T can’t read your system;”’ said Rosencrantz, ‘“‘go on 
and let’s hear what I said.” 

Miss Birmingham resumed, but it was evident from her 
tone of voice that her dignity had been insulted. 

“*Wanted: A good young man—good dresser in ap- 
pearance—to—to—-sell banks—banks on trust a new safe 
—the vice comes well remembered.’”’ 

Then, with a toss of her head she added, ‘‘That’s all; 
you stopped there.” 

The telephone tinkled and Kelly picked up the receiver. 

“Who? Oh, yes. One moment. .You’re wanted on 
the ’phone, Miss Birmingham. It’s a gentleman, I be- 
lieve. Will you have this chair?’’ rising with mock 
deference. 

“Thanks, no, sir; I’ll take it in the booth,” and Miss 
Birmingham swept from the room with a swish of silk. 

‘Where did you get it?” queried Kelly. 

“T didn’t get it, said Rosencrantz, ‘‘it came.” 

“How?” 

“In response to an advertisement. I didn’t try her. 
I hired her on the application she sent in; it was a corker. 
I suppose her gentleman friend wrote it.” 

“Can her!”’ said Kelly. ‘‘And that settles it so far as 
advertising for a salesman is concerned. Advertising can 
sell check-cancellors; but if that’s a sample of the help it 
buys, it can’t run for your Uncle Joseph.” 

Kelly thought a moment. ‘I'll tell you what, Billy,” 
said he, ‘‘send for Kenny and ask him to find a good man.” 





Jim Kenny was the star salesman for Kelly & Rosen- 





if that lad ever at- 
tempted to enter a bank he’d never get by the special 
officer.”’ 

‘Yes, I know,” said Kenny, ‘give him a blackjack and a 
dark lantern and he’d make a fine burglar. But give hima 
shave and a Hair-cut anda shine; dress him up in a decent 
suit of clothes and let him drop into this office and he’d be 
offered two chairs by either one of you two gentlemen. 
Don’t give him the blackjack—give him a chance.” 

‘He doesn’t need a chance to get a hair-cut or a shave, 
does he?” asked Rosencrantz. 

“No,” replied Kenny, “but after he pays his board and 
lodging, his car-fare, buys his lunch and tips the waiter at 
the Biltmore, there’s not a whole lot left out of his seven 
per, for shaves, hair-cuts and manicures.” 

“Is that what we pay him?” asked Kelly. 

Rosencrantz nodded affirmatively. 

‘And you see,” grinned Kenny, “in his apartment over 
on Avenue A, they’re a little shy on hot water this winter 
—and anyhow, they keep the coal in the bath tub. But, 
say, let me take that young giant in hand for a few weeks 
and if he doesn’t make good—well, then | don’t know an 
order from a souvenir postal!” 

Neither Kelly nor Rosencrantz was enthusiastic. In 
fact, if Kenny had proposed Miss Birmingham for the 
job of city salesman they could hardly have been more 
surprised. The recommendation rather upset them; it 
seemed quixotic and ridiculous, but they wanted to let 
their crack (he now seemed cracked) salesman down easily. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do, Kenny,” said Kelly finally, 
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“Mr. Rosencrantz and I will take the matter under ad- 
visement and let you know later. Meanwhile, see if you 
can’t think of another man; we might as well have a couple 
of irons in the fire.” 

“Ves,” said Rosencrantz approvingly, ‘“‘while Craig 
might be developed under your guidance into just the man 
want, really we’d prefer a thoroughly experienced man 


we 
If we wanted to work 


in such an important territory. 





some small town 

“Qh. as to that,’”’ interrupted Kenny, “‘you’d have to 
take a chance on an experienced man, wouldn’t you?” 

“Not on his appearance,” said Kelly smilingly. 

“No, but how many well-dressed fellows did you try 
in my territory before you broke even?”’ 

“A good many,” confessed Kelly frankly. 

“Well, Mr. Kelly, you’re likely to hire some smooth- 
spoken, dolled-up Johnny with a wrist-watch, to work 
your exclusive bankers’ belt and stake him to a couple of 
months’ real money, only to have him crumple up in spite 
of his wardrobe; and then what?” 

‘Those are the chances every business house must take,” 
said Rosencrantz. ‘‘But you know in advance that at 
least you’re going te send out a man who has sold goods, 
and a good salesman = 

“Sure,”’ laughed Kenny, “‘I know the line, ‘a good sales- 
man is an asset and a bad one’sa liability.’ Now all I want 
you to do is to pay Craig $15 a week and give me the au- 
thority to dress him up like a human being. I want a 
month to make a salesman of him, and if in that time I 
fall down on the job, why all you’re out is $65 and the price 
of a couple of suits of clothes. I'll go out and select the 
trousseau and hand you the itemized bill—to show you 
my faith in the proposition, if Craig doesn’t produce in 
a month, I’ll pay for the clothes.” 

Kenny was a salesman. Ten men had fallen down in 
the territory which he was covering with phenomenal suc- 
cess, and he went into it a total stranger. Kenny’s idea 
of a salesman was a man who could sell—not something, 
but anything with a value, He believed Craig had a value, 
and he sold him to Kelly and Rosencrantz that afternoon. 

Kenny and Craig sat opposite each other in a third-class 
restaurant over on the east side of town. 





front? house afire 
for you!” 

“Yes, and all I ask you to do is back my judgment— 
put some faith in yourself—and you're ready to lay down.” 

“Don’t put it that way, Mr. Kenny.” 

Kenny made an impatient jesture. 
you, Craig?’’ he asked. 

““Six feet, one.”’ 

““What’s your weight?” 

“About a hundred and eighty.”’ 

“Ever been sick?”’ 

“Not to amount to anything.” 

“How long did you go to school?” 

“Quit when I was fifteen. Father and mother were 
killed by a cyclone in Kansas—I guess I told you that— 
then I had to gotowork. I beat it East in the trucks and 
on freights. But I come from good people, Mr. Kenny. 
My grandfather was Judge Craig, and my sis teaches school 
in Topeka. I’ve read some, too. I’m not such a low-brow 
as I look.” 

“Well,” said Kenny, ‘‘you’re what I should call a big 
healthy, capable boob!”’ 

Craig smiled. ‘I guess you’re right, Mr. Kenny. If 
I wasn’t a boob I'd be further along than'I am. There's 
not so many years difference in our ages, and you probably 
make twenty times more than I do. 1’ve got some brains, 
I have strength and courage and # 

“Wait a moment,”’ interrupted Kenny; “ you've got the 
courage of a terrier, but not that of a man—that’s what's 
the matter with you.” 

“‘T don’t get you,” said Craig. 

“‘Do you see that little chap with the white side whiskers 
there—at—the end table to the right?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, his name’s Alexander Watson—you know the 
name—you've shipped him goods.” 

“Yes, I recollect the name, but I never saw him before,”’ 
said Craig. ‘‘What of him?” 

‘Suppose that little runt were to come over to this table 
and call you a skunk—or a jackass—or some other pleasant 
thing; what would you do?” 


Why, man, l’d go through a 


“How tall are 
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“T never looked at it that way,” said Craig, thought- 
fully running his fingers through his tousled hair. ~ 

“Didn’t you? Well, that’s what I meant when I said 
you had the courage of a terrier but not that of a man.” 

“You say,”’ continued Kenny, “that you never had a 
chance in two years. Well, Craig, it’s your own fault 
I took notice of you in spite of your appearance. But 
I’m a nosey sort of a cuss—1 keep my eyes open both for 
men and for business, because 1 know that you can’t build 
up a business without men, and good men are rare. But 
everybody isn’t built that way. I know you're not making 
much money, but you could afford one decent suit of 
clothes, couldn’t you? You could keep your hair trimmed 
and your shoes cleaned; you could shave yourself every 
morning—that wouldn’t cost much, would it?”’ 

Craig’s face had gone crimson. ‘You're right, Mr 
Kenny,” “T’ve been saving every penny I could 
rake and scrape to take up a business course at night— 
I thought that was the thing I needed. I'd have been more 
sensible had I first made myself presentable and then 
hunted for the job.” 

“All right,” said Kenny, “I’m glad you’re waking up. 
Now I'm going to lend you the price of some decent clothes, 
and if you haven’t got them, I’m going to stake you to 
a safety razor and some shaving-soap and present you also 
with a comb and brush. Those things I can give you, but, 
by gorry! I can’t stick around and see that you use them. 
Then I want you to move out of that dump you live in 
and take a hall-room in my boarding-house. It'll cost you 
seven per, without board. You'll dine with me for one 
month—provided you bathe dailv—and after that, you'll 
either be a man or—I’ll be a monkey.”’ 

“T’ll be the monkey,” said Craig extending his hand. 

Kenny took it, held it, and looked him straight in the 
eye. “Craig,” said he, ‘‘the Lord gave you health, 
strength, intellect and a fine physique. He also gave you 
the greatest of all worldly gifts—personality. When He 
saw that you did nothing with all these. instead of abandon- 
ing you to the devil, He saw fit to send me around to 
tip you off. I guess providence is too busy to call a 


said he. 





Kenny selected the place, not from 
notives of economy, but because he felt 
that Craig’s flannel shirt and collar, gray 
ith grime—or, possibly, grimy gray in 
color—his frayed coat and generally shabby 
ppearance would attract less attention here 
than in some Broadway restaurant. They 
had finished their meal and were sugaring 
their coffee. 

“Mr. Kenny,” said Craig, ‘‘a week ago, 
when there didn’t seem to be any chance of 
my getting a show, if you had asked me if 
1 had confidence enough to tackle the job 
of city salesman, I’d have felt insulted at 
the auestion. I was so sure ot myself that 
I'd have thought any intelligent man could 
look at me and see the stuff I was made ot.” 

“And now?” queried Kenny. 

‘‘Now, when you come along and offer me 
a big opportunity, it seems as though all my 
nerve—all the confidence—has simply leaked 
out of my hide. I guess I’m a big dub, all 
right, and maybe I belong just where I am, 
hustling packing cases.” 

“See here, young fellow,” said Kenny, 
a teaspoon within a few inches of Craig’s 
nose, ‘I went on record down at the shop in 
recommending you. I said I could make 
something out of you, and I’m not in the 
habit of talking through my hat. Further- 
more, I went to the front tor you, and if 
there’s a spark of appreciation in your make- 
up—one bit of real courage in your six-foot 
carcass—you'll not lay down like a dog, you'll 
throw out your chest like a man, and by 
gorry! you'll be one. 

‘Didn't you tell me a few weeks ago that 
you never had a chance? That you had been 
with the house two years and never had a 
raise? Didn’t you say that you had the 
brains and the industry to do better things if 
you only had the opportunity?” 

Craig nodded. 
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Mr. Archie Craig came in response to the summons 


: 


sleeper more than once. You've had your cue. Are 
you going to take it?”’ 
“Come on over.” said Craig, “while I 


pack my grip.” 
II 


“I’m afraid we've got to give that fellow 
Craig more money,”’ remarked Rosencrantz 
one morning to his partner Kelly. 

“Why? Has he asked for it?” 

“No, but he’s been covering the down 
town section for the past six months now and 
he’s put the cancellor in about every shop in 
the financial district. Look at this,” 
Rosencrantz, handing Kelly a shallow draw 
on the bottom of which was pasted a map of 
lower Manhattan, stuck so full of red-headed 
tacks that the names of the streets were no 
longer visible; each one of the tacks repre- 
sented a customer. That’s what I call 
distribution!” 

Kelly studied the map for a moment. 
“Capital!’’ said he. ‘‘Don’t wait for him to 
ask for a raise; beat him to it; call him in now 
What’s he getting?” 

“Fifteen a week.” 

“What? Haven't we 
at all?” 

“No, but Kenny put in a bill for sixty 
dollars for clothes and other stuff he bought 
for Craig when we started him out. I was 
thinking we could‘ give him the bill, re- 
ceipted, for a Christmas present.”’ 

“Instead of the raise?’’ asked Kelly. 

“For the time being.” 

“‘Give him the receipt and the raise too 
You can’t make any money by kidding a 
man. If he’s chump enough to be kidded, he 
won't last, so why waste the money? If he 
isn't a chump, he’ll nurse a grouch, and that 
will either affect his efficiency or some other 
house will get him. There he is now—call 
him in.” 

Mr. Archie Craig came in response to 
the summons. He wore a_ well-fitting 


said 


increased his pay 








Speak up! say yes or no.” 
Yes, I did, but a 
Buts don’t go. I believed you; I took you at your 
|; I said that I would keep on the lookout for you. 
I did it, didn’t 1?” 

Yes.” 

Well, if 1’m the first fellow in two years who ever took 

notice of you—who ever held out a helping hand to 

-don’t you think you owe me something in return? 
on't you think you ought to go to the front for me as 
| did for you?” 

Go to the front for you—Mr. Kenny? 
repay you for what you’ve done for me. 





Why I can’t 
Go to the 


eV er 


“I'd probably grab him by the back of his neck and toss 
him across the room.” 

“You wouldn’t be frightened of him?”’ 

Craig laughed. He could have lifted Watson with two 
fingers. 

“And yet,” said Kenny, “you haven't got the nerve to 
go into his store with the best check-cancellor in the world 
—something he’s got to have and would like to huy—you 
haven’t got the moral backbone to call on him and discuss 
a business proposition—yet you wouldn’t hesitate to tackle 
hir. and chuck him across the room if he insulted you!” 


black and white pin-check suit, low coliai 

with long pointed ends, a dark red tie, well-polished 
tan shoes, and his one-time ragged blond hair was now 
carefully brushed and cropped in the latest fashion, a 
la pompadour. Altogether Mr. Craig looked like the 
original of a collar advertisement, or the half-back of a 
university football eleven home for a visit to dad. 

“You sent for me?” inquired Craig, looking from 
Kelly to Rosencrantz. 

“Yes; sit down, Craig,’’ said Rosencrantz 
a chair. 


pointing to 


(Continued on page 135 
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A GERMAN SOLDIER IN FRANCE 


BY FRITZ ARNO WAGNER, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR LESLIE'S 





Editor's Note-—Mr. Wagner, who went to Germany early in the war to represent LESLIE'S 
as correspondent and photographer, found himself involved in the maelstrom of military 
life after a few months. By special permission he was allowed to continue as corre- 
spondent for LEsLiE's until his regiment was sent to Serlna. 
that campaign and after recovering was hurried to Verdun where again he was injured. 


population towards the invader in occupied northern 
4“ France; moreover, | have been looking for unbiased 
people able to tell me about their impressions when the 
Germans appeared first. I had my opportunity, when | 
joined a reserve regiment in northern France. Then 
i lived among French people. in a small village which had 
heard but one day’s fighting, in August, 1914. 
With three comrades I found good quarters in a small 
hop on the Churchplace. Two elderly ladies and a 
young girl, Mademoiselle Georgette, were our hostesses; 
they were good Catholics and great patriots. During the 
first days we exchanged but a few phrases of politeness. 
My comrades and myself did all we could to make our- 
selves welcome. One day we would mend a broken door; 
on another day we dug up the yard, we carried coals and 
wood, and took over all the work we considered too heavy 
for a woman. Our hostesses proved thankful, offered us 
for our dinner good cider and strong black coffee, and 
fruits, of which they had plenty. Thus sympathies grew 
daily on both sides and after a fortnight I had a little chat 
with them each evening while my comrades, not under- 
standing French, were either reading or writing letters to 
their sweethearts. 


I HAVE tried to learn personally the feeling of the French 

















LAST TRIBUTES TO COMRADES 


German soldiers in northern France keep the graves of the 
fallen comrades in good order. 


Sitting round a table in the parlor, close to the fire, 
we were, after dinner, enjoying our usual cup of strong 
black coffee. At the same table English and especially 
German officers had often been the guests of my hostesses. 
Despite that the three ladies were very patriotic, Made- 
moiselle Georgette even a chauvinist, who liked to call 
us ‘‘Boches,” our conversations were always pleasant. 
Having just returned from the firing line 1 appreciated 
more than ever that grace which characterizes women 
generally, whether friend or foe. 

The English had come in on August 23 and 24, 1914. 
Few of them were able to talk French and it was not easy 
for the population to understand them. Belore the 
Engiish had made their entrance, many hundreds of Bel- 
gian refugees had passed through spreading stories about 
German cruelties in the villages and farms along the route. 
Most of the French believed them and followed the “route 
nationale"’ to places where they thought to be safe. My 
hostesses had been talking to those refugees and had heard 
of most dreadful crimes that the Barbarians were alleged 
to have committed. They made preparations for leaving, 
when English troops came and assured them that they 
could rely on their protection. 

Upon their arrival the 5,000 men started to dig trenches 
before the village, brought up batteries and made all kinds 
of preparations to give to the advancing Germans a hot 
reception. 

A day later, on August 25th, the English retired, con- 
centrating behind the village with other new forces, about 
40,000 to 50,000 men. They invited the French popula- 
tion to follow them. So my hostesses joined their friends 
gathered. on the Churchplace to receive a last benediction 
from Monsieur le Curé, when a troop of cavalry came along 
from the east—lancers with shakos. The French knew 
the Germans only with the helmet; as the horsemen had 
not this characteristic head-gear and moreover saluted, in 
passing by, the population, including the Curé and Mon- 


He was twice wounded in 





GERMANY’S ** FOOD DICTATOR 


Herr von Batocki-Friebe, who has charge of the food suprly 
not only of the German empire but also of Belgium and the 
French provinces occupied by the German armies 


sieur le Maire, were assured that they were not German. 

‘“‘Germans would not salute us,” the Maire remarked 
and explained that the riders were Belgian lancers, where- 
upon the gathered refugees decided to wait. The horse- 
men, German hussars, proceeded in the direction the Eng- 
lish had taken during the morning. 

Then German infantry appeared a few hundred meters 
from the church, at the entrance of the village. Now it 
was too late. The Germans were singing, and when they 
ceased, a band played, just as when a French regiment 
had come for manewyers:.in this district. To the 
surprise of the population, the Germans asked for nothing 
else than water; the officers talked in a friendly way to 
the people. The ‘‘refugees’’ were now obliged to return 
to their homes. 

‘‘Nothing has happened in the village that would 

















WORK OF FRENCH SHELLS 


A church in a small town in France, which was under fire 
from the French guns for many weeks. Mr. Wagner passed 
through many destroyed villages during his service in France. 


Now he has been allowed, by courtesy of the pressbureau of the German war office, to 
resume work for LESLIE’S during his convalescence. The following article is drawn from 
his personal experience in northern France. We hope that much more of his work may get 
bast the British censors, who have, evidently, already confiscated several of his contribu- 
tions from the mails. 


justify the slightest reproach against your army,” ‘he 
aunt assured me, while Mademoiselle Georgette remarled 
with a sarcastic smile: ‘“‘Of course, they were very fond 
of chickens and were far from detesting French wine.” 

Since that time hundreds of regiments have passed there 
and the population, especially the storekeepers and inn-kecp- 
ers, had nothing to complain of, for anything useful they 
could offer to the soldiers has always been paid for by them. 

Wherever I had opportunity I asked the French whether 
they believed the Germans were such barbarians as the 
Belgian refugees had pictured them. Most of them an- 
swered me that not a gun had been fired in the village. 
The regiments there in reserve behaved well. I knew 
many families in that northern district; several of them 
had sons in the French lines; two were prisoners in a 
German camp and from those two they had news, while 
from the others the families were without a word since 
August 14, I914. 

-One can count the French population living close to the 
firing line among the heroes of this war, for to stand that 
continual bombardment from their own armies, artillery 
and aeroplanes for nearly two years, needs great courage. 
Thousands have already been killed Most of them are 
as tearless as the soldiers, for even living in cellars and 
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OFFICERS OF THE RESERVE 


These are company commanders, photographed by Mr 
Wagner just back of the fire zone where French shells fell 


shelters, shells of heavy calibers have their effect. Gener- 
ally all villages directly behind the firing linc are destroyed. 
Villages right in the firing line are, of course, evacuated, 
but often | have found families in farms that had been 
bombarded by French artillery, which nevertheless does not 
induce the people to leave the spot where they were 
born. 

In one village, at the end of which a German communica- 
tion trench started, I had particularly opportunity to 
witness the courage of a French girl. Several roads crossed 
there, besides a railroad line passed near by. Those roads 
lead to German trenches and batteries and, therefore, 
were continually under fire, but the population, mostly 
women, had stayed. Theie was a concealed German 
battery close to the crossing. About twenty meters from 
it lived a mother with her daughter in a house that had 
already been destroyed and partly reconstructed.. While 
German and French guns were engaged in hot duels, that 
girl was washing the laundry of the German soldiers. 

In all conversations I had with French people, they ex- 
pressed wishes for an early end of the war, but the hope 
also that the invaders will some day be diiven out of France. 

The Gazette des Ardennes, a newspaper published in 
French by German headquarters, for the occupied territory 
in France and Belgium, prints all official communiqués from 
every warring nation; thus the population is well informed 
about the state of war. Besides French aviators distribute, 
under ‘the fire of the German anti-aircraft guns, French 
publications. Nevertheless in several districts on the 
northern front the population fears an annexation of 
that part of the country, and of that it is afraid. 
But that without reason. Although Germany is willing to 
consider peace only “when the statesmen of the warring 
nations take the war-situation as every map shows it, 
1t does not mean that Germany intends to keep all the 
territory occupied by her armies. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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August 3, 1916 














ON THE SHADOWY ST. JOE IN IDAHO 
Boarding the steamer at Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, on Coeur d’ Alene Lake, 30 miles east of 
Spokane, on Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad, cnroute up the famous Shadowy St. 
Joe River. This trip by inland electric from Spokane and then by Red Cross Steam- 


ship Line from Coeur 


d’ Alene is one of the most popular and picturesque side trips for 


tourists to the Pacific Northwest. 


LESLIE’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Enitor’s NotE—This department will give specific information to LESLIE'S ‘readers 


wie are planning to travel at home or abroad. 
detinttely their destination and time at which the proposed trip is to be made. 
Stamps for reply should be enclosed. Address 
, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


will facilitate the work of this bureau. 


Fditor Travel Bureau, LESLIE'S WEEKLY 


YNDER _ ordinary 
circumstances most 
of us would not choose 
the South for a summer 
vacation. But these are 
unusual days and demand unusual things 
of most of us Perhaps if your hus- 
band brother or father were a soldier on 
the border you might want to join him, 
regardless of summer’s warmth The move- 
ment of the troops to the border has taken 
away many young men who each year 
have added greatly to ‘‘the gaiety of the 
nations’’at our summer colonies. The near 
relatives of hundreds of these guardsmen— 
parents, wives, and fiancées—are planning 
to join them, for at least a part of the sum- 
mer, in the South, which therefore promises 
to become for the season quite a rendezvous 
of fashion. 

Most Northerners have a_ preconceived 
idea that the South has an intolerable 
dimate during the warm months. In many 
places near the Mexican line the mean 
temperature for July is only two or three 
degrees higher thanin Northern cities that 
lure visitors by the thousands. The mercury 
mounts higher at some of our Eastern 
summer resorts than it does in the South at 
corresponding times and _ frequently is 
accompanied by oppressive humidity— 
which the border land lacks, except near the 
Gulf. The nights are cool and comfort- 
able in the South and invite refreshing sleep. 
Seldom, even atter a torrid day, is a blanket 
unwelcome at night, especially along the 
Gulf. 

All along the coast of Texas from Houston 
and (Galveston west and south to the 
Mexican border one finds numerous pleasure 


SU‘ MERING ON 
THE MEXICAN 
BORDER 





resorts La Porte, Galveston, Seabrook, 
Palacios, Port Lavaca, Rockport and 
Corpus Christi are all seats of summer 


colonics of goodly proportions, where the 
usual attractions of watering places draw 
as well as they do along the North Atlantic 
Seabord, Inland, 30 miles from San 
Antonio, one finds an attractive health 


fesort, Sutherland Springs. San Antonio 
— with its ancient missions, heroic 
‘lam 


narrow streets, Spanish architecture 
‘utiful parks and plazas is attractive 
ists at any time of the year. Few 


and by 
to to: 


Correspondents are requested to state 


This 


except San Antonians realize that the mean 
annual temperature of that beautiful city !s 
only 69 degrees. That of New York and 
other Northern cities for July is 79, while 
San Antonio in the same month averages 
only 82. The climate of Del Rio; about 
170 miles farther west, is tempered by cool 
breezes from the Santa Rosa mountains. 
El Paso, associated in most minds with 
torrid heat, is characterized by a moderately 
high altitude, extreme dryness and a wide 
daily range of temperature. In midsummer 
the temperature ranges from 60 to 70 
at night and from 85 to 95 at midday, 
with a rare, dry air and no humidity. On 
the whole there aré many worse places 
than the border in which to spend a sum- 
mer’s outing, 
RE you a hay fever 
BALM FOR HAY victim? If so, you 
FEVER VICTIMS are probably already 
sneezing, with good grace 
of course, in the clutches your annual afflic- 
tion, or living in dread of a six-weeks’ siege, 
wondering where you can go and be immune 
from its annoyance. You may long for a 
vacation of pleasurable activity, but while you 
are undergoing your annual visitation your 
wishes must be subservient to the needs of the 
moment. There are many places in the 
United States where one can sojourn in the 
hope of cure or immunity from the uncomfort- 
able summer affliction during the period of its 
prevalence. The number of hay fever victims 


is constantly increasing the membership of the | 


United States Hay Fever Association (with 
headquarters at Bethlehem, N. H.). Defen- 
sive measures against attacks of the disease 
are the serious consideration of this body 
at its summer convention. The delibera- 
tions of each gathering are embodied in 
leaflet form for the benefit of sufferers. 
Besides reporting the addresses at the 
convention, the helpful pamphlet contains 
many hints to the victim of hav fever, 
information as to State laws and _ local 
ordinances regarding the destruction of 
obnoxious weeds, the presence of which 
increases the severity of the malady, notes 
on hay fever prevention, ‘‘anti-weed hints”’ 
and a few laughs to lighten the days of 


sneezing, in addition to a very welcome list ot | 


places where hav feverites have found relief. 





J. W. K., Pittsburgh, Pa.: I doubt if you could 

€ « trip from Pittsburgh to Niagara, New 
on Su ‘Vashington, Philadelphia and Atlantic City 
Bock,.,. -ransportation alone would be about $35. 
s00klet= mailed. 





bane M. H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich:: To one of 
He maga cal tendencies $150 might be sufficient to 
© @ trip to California, Colorado and the Grand ! 


Canyon, but you could hardly include much of a 
tour of the Yellowstone. Booklets mailed. : 

E. 8. P., Deep River, Ct.: You will find good 
fishing and camp life at any of the lakes in Maine 
and ew Hampshire. Lakes Oquossoe, Sebago, 
Moosehead, the Belgrade and Rangely Lakes and 
the Dead River region of Maine are particularly 


(Continued on page 133) 
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Winning a Wider and Wider Field 


irri wo was when Goodyear Cord Tires 


were considered the special prerogative 


' i of the larger and costlier cars. 
| 














Now, a tremendous demand has 
sprung up among owners of cars of every size and 
| almost every class. 
| 


You have known that Goodyear Cord Tires 
are regular equipment or the Franklin, the Packard 
Twin Six, the Locomobile, the Peerless, the White, 
the Haynes Twelve and the Stutz. 


Look about you and you will see that they are 
being adopted, now, by owners of the Cadillac, 
Chalmers, Pierce-Arrow, Studebaker, Wéinton, 
Overland, Jeffery, Saxon, King, Case, Inter-State, 
Glide, Cole, Ford and many other cars. 


Could there be a stronger indication of down- 
right good value than this spontaneous and wide- 
spread adoption of a tire whose first cost is, of 
course, greater. 


If there wasn’t something more tangible than 
mere good looks and social distinction—the mass of 
motorists would never pay the higher price. 


That something is, of course, greater goodness, 
and greater comfort, less-power-lost, and more-mile- 
age-gained. 


Extreme flexibility and resilience enable Good- 
year Cord Tires to absorb road shocks without 
danger of stone-bruise and blow-out, assist in a 
quicker get-away, and make the car coast farther. 


Their size is much larger, and they have much 
greater air space than ordinary Q. D. clinchers. 
This increased pneumatic cushion emphasizes their 
comfort, and offers further effective insurance against 
trouble. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
| Akron, Ohio 


GOonSYEAR CORD TIRES 


AKRON 


No-Hook and Q. D. 
Clincher types, for 
gasoline and electric 
cars. Goodyear Tires, 
Heavy Tourist Tubes 
and Tire Saver Acces- 
sories are easy to get 
from Goodyear Ser- 
vice Station Dealers 
everywhere. 


Double-thick All- 
Weather and Ribbed 
Treads, for rear and 
| front wheels. The 
| deep, sharp All- 
| Weather grips resist 
\skidding and give 
great traction. The 
ri Tread assists 
| easy steering. 




















All Wool Serge 
Made-to-Order 


$4 Aa 


GL ENN URQUART 
G'Piaias— Tartan 

Plaids, Shepherd Plaids, Fan- 
cy and Pencil Stripes, ‘Two- 
tone stripes. Your choice of any 
eloth, plain or fancy weaves, 
rough ‘mill finish or smooth finish 
—tailored to your own measure 
at prices that will astound you. 


Guaranteed All Wool! 


There is not a cotton thread 


in any of our fabrics cs. We guar- 
antee it. Nothing but pure wool and 
pure silk goes into the fabrics from 


which Babson suits are made. 
Ww rite for our fail style ‘book, 
ed All 


The Import Wool Serge 
is but one of the bargains we off: 


On acne ! 


Don’t decide to revit ke until 
—nolehew 


bought- then, if youare not 
fied send it back. 

If_you decide to buy— 
you may pay the bargain price—as you you pay = 
Fa jittle each mon Your credi 


Style Book 


wl Samples of the Latest Fabrics—FREE 
The Fail Style Book is ready. Write today and we’ ll send it to 
rinte dil in full coloraand shows the 
st New York styles. /ith the book comes large generous 
samples of tl’e all-wool fabrics frome which you have to choose 
It’s just like having a tailor call at your home £2 get our Fad 
Styl Write for it today—now. You'll not be obligated. 


Babson Bros. Dept cast" a9%n St. Chicago 


























The Centre of Social 
Life of the Metropolis 


Close to theatres and shops. 


The Cascades, Italian sunken 
gardens. Special features. 


Afternoon tea - Orchestra 
Dancing 
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For Summer Colds- 


LUDENS 
veNT:°> COUGH DROPS | 


CANDY 
Quick Relief to Nose and Throat. 
_& the “Yellow Packase™ 


Wm. H. Laden 
Reading, Pa. 





Saves you big ee Buy direct and 
£10 to 820 on a bicyc’ 

RANGER Bicycles in 94styles, colors 
and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
duced, Maa reliable models, $11.95 up. 

WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap 
proval and 30 days trial and riding test. 
‘4 Our big FREE catalog shows every- 

@ thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
l cyclopedia of information which every 
; peeeee should have. Write for it. 

f] RES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 
fg Piies at half usual prices, A few good second hand 
bicycles taken in trade 83 to $8 to clear. 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
Write ‘oo 


DEPT, F 174 CHICAGO 






and 'iberal terms. "66." brings everything, 


MEAD CYCLE 


~ POMPEIAN 





OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 











anybody know it. Real difficulties can be 
overcome; it is only the imaginary ones 
that are unconquerable.” 

From Boston to New York was Vail’s 
next venture. A company, called the 
Governors’ Company, was organized. It 
was composed of five governors and two lay- 
men, but they became discouraged and the 
company took the line over. But it proved 
a success after the public realized just what the 
new venture meant in the way of convenience. 

Before Vail took hold with his bulldog 
grip, the Bell people, in despair, had offered 
to sell out to the Western Union for $100,- 
000. Now the Western Union were willing 
to pay $100,000 a year to get rid of Vail. 
They pulled wires to have alluring positions 
offered him by- influential railroad com- 
panies. Vail, however, fought on. He 
stayed by the Bell Company until it con- 
quered all obstacles, established confidence 
in itself and the usefulness of its service 
and could command capital on reasonable 
terms to expand from city to city. 

In 1887, having fought his fight and won, 
he bought a 200-acre farm in northern 
Vermont, where he planned to live when not 
enjoying travel, to which he looked forward. 

His business career was to have ended 
then. But Mr. Vail’s life was to consist of 
three chapters. 

Qn a tour through South America he 
visited Buenos Aires, was struck with the 
possibilities of transforming its horse-car 
street railways into electric lines by utilizing 
water-power from newly-constructed reser- 
voirs, bought a troken-down but strategic 
line (one of a dozen then in operation), 
transformed it into a road as fine as any- 
thing in the States, bought in outdistanced 
lines at his own price, built up an elaborate 
traction system with the aid of American 
and, later, British capital—and made money. 

As a side line he installed electric lighting 
and telephone systems in various cities. 

His activities took him to Europe fre- 
quently. At one time he had business head- 
quarters in London, although he contrived 
to spend many months in Paris and in 
Italy, both of which he found fascinating. 

But rock-ribbed Vermont kept a-calling 
him. So he sold out his foreign interests for 
a handsome sum and, a second time, retired to 
Speedwell Farm (so named after his maternal 
ancestors), determined to devote the re- 
mainder of his days to scientific agriculture. 

He added to his 200-acre farm until it 
became 6,000 acres and conducted his 
farming with all the zeal he had thrown into 
fighting the Bell telephone battles. He 
bred the finest of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs 
and poultry. He went in for the proper 
rotation of crops. He used fertilizers. In 
short, he became a model farmer on a huge 
scale, demonstrating that farming in the 
Green Mountain State could be made to pay. 

Of greater moment, he taught other 
farmers how to get the most out of their soil. 
To aid in this work, he donated land to the 
State, reorganized the Lyndon Institute 
and organized the Lyndon School of Agri- 
culture, supervised their equipment, took 
an active part in developing them and spent 
a large part of his time in furthering the 
welfare of the pupils and their parents. 
Its mission was—and is—to make good 
housewives of the girls and skilful farmers of 
the boys; also, to stimulate, by example, 
scientific, profitable farming. 

To this tranquil, useful life, with his wife 
and only son, Theodore N. Vail retired. 

Chapter III opened in May, 1907. 

Ominous financial rumblings were fright- 
ening bankers and business men in the 
spring of that fateful year. Capital was pull- 
ing in its head and horns, scenting over-ex- 
pansicn of credit. Stocksand bondscrumbled. 
New securities could not be sold. Public senti- 
ment was antagonistic to Big Business 

The American Telephone’ & Telegraph 


Company was in a worse plight than most | 


enterprises. Less competent rivals had 


(Continued from page 120) 


were inimical and the Federal Government 
was being urged to either “bust’’ or take 
over the “Telephone Trust.” 

Where—to whom—could the 
turn? 

In desperation a delegation of directors 
journeyed to Lyndon, Vt. They found a 
farmer, a modern Cincinnatus, engrossed in 
his spring plowing. Their appeal to his 
loyalty and his patriotism, however, struck 
a responsive chord. His life’s companion 
had died two years before and his only son, 
a stalwart Harvard athlete, had been 
carried off by typhoid a year later. Life on 
the farm since then had had its lonely spells. 

“T’ll come,” Vail consented. 

He raised $21,000,000 new capital 
straightway—and raised a quarter of a 
billion in the next six years as skilfully as 
ever banker or capitalist financed a corpor- 
ation. Through his timely action the 
corporation weathered the terrible panic of 
October-November, 1907. without a tremor. 

He disarmed public and legislative antag- 
onisms by frankly coming out for “one 
system’”’ and demonstrating the uselessness 
of two or more vital systems, by openly 
proclaiming himself in favor of regulation 
of all public utilities and offering to codper- 
ate loyally with Public Service Commissions. 

He mollified rivals by granting exchange 
facilities to some, selling Bell instruments 
to others and offering to pay afair price 
to those who wanted to sell out. 

He gained the enthusiastic support of 
employees by treating them with increased 
generosity and by setting aside millions for old 
age pensions, sickness and accident benefits. 

He won the encomiums of subscribers by 
improving and extending the Bell service 
with a rapidity and on a scale never before 
known. His motto then and always has 
been: ‘‘ Build ahead of the public demand. 
Lead, don’t lag.” 

Why not have tel-letters? Why not have 
all important letters from city to city tele- 
graphed over the wires at the cost of only a 
few postage stamps? 

So one day in 1910 Vail signed a $30,000,- 
000 check which bought control of the 


directors 





Western Union Telegraph Company. Radi- 
cal reforms were at once introduced—cheap 
night letters, lower rates for deferred 


messages, cable tolls within the reach of all, 
telephoned telegrams, etc., etc. 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary tel-letter 
was being worked out. But the telegraph- 
telephone combine was held by the Attorney 
General of the United States Government 
to be contrary to the law, and by its dis- 
solution was lost to America and Americans 
a system of communication that would have 
revolutionized letter-writing. 

Briefly, Mr. Vail was perfecting plans 
to use his vast network of wires, always idle 
at night, for the telegraphing of letters 
overnight by a new, time-saving apparatus, 
the receiving office to put the tel-letter in 
an envelope and drop it in the mail so that 
the local recipient would have it on his desk 
in the morning. 

By eliminating all collection and delivery 
charges—exeept the two-cent stamp—and 
by using wires which would otherwise be 
lying ‘‘dead,”’ the cost of a tel-letter would 
have been almost nominal. 

And it would have put every city in the 
United States within overnight mailing 
distance of every other city! 

Mr. Vail is too much of a philosopher, 
however, to let anything sour him. ‘‘The 
most amazing thing about Vail,” said one of 
his friends, ‘‘is that he has all the enthusi- 
asm, imagination and daring of a man of 
twenty-four and can blend and combine 
them with the ripe experience of his seventy 








years. The result is a remarkable—what 
shall I say? The result is—well, Theodore 


Mr. Vail loves work—but not more, than 
he loves play. He rides, drives a spanking 
jteam through Vermont’s mountains and 


| N. Vail.” 


raised such a noise that State legislatures} valleys, lives partly on his yacht in sum- 
were considering harassing laws, the Courts} mer, and took part in securing grand opera 
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Genuine Imported) MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


“He can order a dinner better 
said one of his 


for Boston. 
than anyone I know,” 
chums. 

“T have always contrived to enjoy life 
as I went along,”’ admitted Mr. Vail. One 
of his axioms is: ‘‘ Make the best of every 
thing rather than fret over what you can’t 
get.”” Another is: ‘‘Success is measured, 
not by material gains, but by doing work 
well and faithfully.” 

The result is that he is a fine specimen of 
septuagenarian, his massive forehead 
crowned with a rich crop of white hair, his 
eye clear and keen, his tace often given to 
smiling. 

He believes the time is near when it will 
be possible to speak from one end of the 
earth to the other as easily as we now 
speak from house to house. 

Edison summed up Theodore N. Vail in 
two syllables: ‘‘He’s square.” 


OUR SOLDIERS HAVE 


BEST MEATS 


HATEVER may be said about the 

food of the soldiers on the Mexican 
border, the meat supplied by the Govern- 
ment is the best that money can buy. The 
boys in the National Guard may not be 
careful as to the food they buy with their 
own money, but Uncle Sam subjects all food 
supplies to the most rigid inspection. De- 
claring that the Government is buying the 
best meats to be had, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Albert D. Knisker of the quartermaster’s 
corps, says, “If there is any criticism as to 
the quality of supplies, or the manner in 
which they are prepared, then the fault lies 
entirely with the government officials, for 
the packers prepare the foodstuffs from 
formulas furnished by the Government.” 
The Chicago packers have a reputation to 
preserve, but the Government, not satisfied 
with this assurance, has its own inspectors as 
well as those of the packers, watch every 
step of the process from carcass tocan. The 
strong commendation given above is from an 
officer of the army who says also that most 
complaints conie from the militia regiments 
and are due to the inexperience of the cooks 
who may be first class men in a restaurant 
or club, but are incompetent in the field 
until they gain experience. ' Mothers and 
wives need have no fears for their sons and 
husbands on the Mexican border so far as 
the meat supply is concerned. As Colonel 
Knisker points out, the inspection is more 
rigid than that of meats furnished the Brit- 
ish army or for commercial purposes. 


A GERMAN SOLDIER 
IN FRANCE 


(Continued from page 130) 


Public life throughout the occupied 
French and Belgian territory is ordered as 
well asin Germany. The people live natur- 
ally under the same restrictions as to food 
as the Germans at home, with the exception 
of bread that the Relief Commission is dis- 
tributing. The male population above the 
recruiting age is constantly under control, 
sometimes called upon to do certain work. 

Generally the relations between the sol- 
diers and population can be considered as 
good, for the German, although very strict, 
is far from being a brutal invader or op- 
pressor. He often shares his rations with 
his hosts and the children are always the 
particular object of his attention. These 
will later remember their kind relations 
with the good-hearted fieldgreys. 

Whenever a regiment is in reserve be +hind 
the firing line one must not think that the 
men are merely enjoying a well-gained repose. 
Those not engaged in exercises cultivate 
fields, clean yards, arrange the roads, an« em- 
bellish the graves of comrades. Any 
village that has billeted in it a German 
regiment gains in appearance, for it takes 
on that touch of neatness that characterizes 
the German soldier. 
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TRAVEL BUREAU 


(Continued from page 131) 


attractive. Bonding pemutioss on Maine and New 
a handy jfisherman’s. guide 


Hampshire lakes an 
of Maine. 


,. C., New Orleans, La.: The Southern Pacific 


rail and in the other by Southern Pacific steamers, 


Circle Tours between New York and New Orleans : 
are very attractive. You travel in one direction all E 
on which meals and berth are included. The i O 
journey is comparatively inexpensive. 3 


\!. H., Clinton, Iowa: Traveling via direct route 
wes', through Denver, Salt Lake or Ogden, the 
secoud-class one-way rate from Clinton to San 
Francisco is $47.06, lower berth $7 additional. 
Round trip $72.50 salable up to September 30th, 
returning not later than October 31st. Any of the 
four western roads out of Clinton can be safely 
recommended. 

M. F. B., New York: There is no routing on sum- 
mer excursion tickets to California by which you 
could include Yellowstone Park, Glacier Park, 
Yos: mite Valley, Grand Canyon and New Orleans. 
Rat: to San Francisco via any of the northern 
routes, returning via direct route, $128.70. Side 
trips into Yellowstone from $35 to $55 extra, and 
side ‘rip to Grand Canyon from Williams $7.50 extra. 

E. H. B., Lockport, N. Y.: Along the shores of 
Lake Champlain and throughout the Adirondacks 
there are many places at which board and lodging 
can be secured at $8 and $10 a week. Note list of 
hotels and boarding-houses I am sending. Au Sable 
Chasm, South Hero, Crown Point and Grand Isle, 
Lake Champlain, Tupper Lake, Raquette Lake, 
Saranac and Old Forge are attractive summer 
resorts. 

H. B., Millen, Ga.: Summer excursion rate from 
Atla: ta, Ga., to Montreal, Can., and return is 
$57.0, ticket good for sixty days. The route is via 
Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Toronto, steamer 
to Montreal, Delaware & Hudson, Lake Cham- 

lain, Lake George, New York City, Washington 
ack to Atlanta or vice versa. Side trip Montreal 
to Chicoutimi and return via Quebec and the 
Saguenay, $16 extra. Booklets mailed. 

E. M. H., Freeport, Ill: The Lackawanna is a 
good route between Buffalo and New York. It 
traverses a scenic region of western New York, and 
the new Tunkhannock Viaduct, the greatest bridge 
of steel and concrete in the world, is well worth the 
traveler's attention. Rate Chicago to New York 
via the Lackawanna or other differential roads 
$19.10, via New York Central and Pennsylvania, 
$21.10. Pullman $5 additional. 

Z. S. N., West Liberty, Iowa: Numerous steam- 
ship lines ply the waters of Lake Michigan between 
Chicago and lake ports of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
and two of the lines out of Chicago make calls at 
ports on four of the Great Lakes. Tickets for special 
cruises from a day's to a week's duration are for sale 
all summer and range from a dollar or so for a day's 
outing to $40 for a week's cruise of 2200 miles, or 
$75 for a twelve days’ cruise of 3600 miles. Note 
pamphlets mailed under separate cover. 

F. L. H., Clinton, lowa: Summer tariffs quote a 
rate of $41.45 for the round trip from Chicago to 
New York, via Washington and Philadelphia (where 
stopovers are allowed), returning via_Montreal. 
Traveling by steamer through Lakes George and 
Champlain costs $1.50 additional. For the Saguenay 
trip from Montreal there would be an additional 
charge of $16. To return from New York by rail to 
Montreal, thence St. Lawrence River and Great 
Lakes steamer would greatly increase the price, 
rate being based on one-way fares from point to 
point 

R. M. 8., Waynesboro, Pa.: You will undoubt- 
edly find a trip to Nova Scotia or on the Great 
Lakes much more satisfactory than a southern 
voyage to Jacksonville the first week in September. 
Rates via the Red Cross Line from New York to 
Nova Scotia and the Evangeline country range 
from $60 up, but reservations must be made early 
as there are only a few bookings at that figure. You 
could also make this trip via steamer from New 
York to Boston, thence Dominion-Atlantic Line to 
Yarmouth or the Plant Line to Halifax. Booklets 
mailed 

R. J., MeC., Chattanooga, Tenn.: The Cape 
Cod resorts of Massachusetts are very popular with 
people who prefer plain wholesome cottage life to 
sumptuous summer hotels. Barnstable, Chatham, 
Wellfleet, Sagamore Beach, Truro, North Truro and 
Provincetown are all quaint spots where one can 
enjoy boating, golfing, bathing, riding, driving. 
Martha's Vineyard and the Buzzard's Bay region 





also abound in summer colonies, such as Falmouth, } 


Woods Hole, Oak Bluffs, Edgartown, Buzzard's 
Bay and Mattapoisett. Accommodations in cot- 
tages and farm houses at $8 and $10 a week. Book- 
lets mailed. 

C. H. C., Trenton, N. J.: You would make no 
Ihistake in taking the journey to Alaska this sum- 
mer. It isa delightful trip. Steamship tours begin 
at Seattle, Vancouver and Prince Rupert, and range 
in price from $39 from Prince Rupert to $66 and 
up from Seattle for the coastwise tours; inland trips 
to Lake Atlin, Dawson and Fairbanks from $100 to 
$250. Numerous rail routes to the coast afford 
stopovers at the principal points of scenic attraction, 
such as Glacier Park, Yellowstone and Canadian 
Rockies. Round trip rate New York to Seattle 
$111.20 over New York Central and Pennsylvania, 
$106.70 over differential roads. 


CEMENTING BONDS OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


UR esteemed Paris cotemporary Lec- 

tures Pour Tous produced a special 
Franco-American number under date of 
July ist, which, from the cover design 
of the Statue of Liberty—France’s gift to 
America—to the reproduction of American 
cartoons, is devoted to the development of 


the entente cordiale between the two repub- 
ics, 


lustrati ns of American scenes, while ‘‘ Amer- 
ia, the Friend of France’ by Whitney 
Warr nand “France the Friend of America”’ 
by Bricux are the leading articles. Other 
leatures deal with American science in the 
War and a grateful acknowledgment of 
the help that America has given in caring 
for wounded French soldiers. The service 
_ icans in the French army is signal- 
Zed in 


Volunteers Who Died for France.” 


‘onsiderable space is given to il-| 


. splendid poem, ‘‘ To the American 
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TIMKEN-DETROIT 


Axles Increase the 
Cost of the Car 


UPPOSE that any car-builder using Timken- 

Detroit Axles should say to you—“I can put 

a lower priced axle under this car, give part 
of the saving to you and put the rest in my pocket.” 
Would you accept the offer? 

Not much! You know that axle safety can’t be 
measured in dollars and cents; and you would not be 
a party to such a doubtful bargain. 

But, as a matter of fact, cars equipped with Timken- 
Detroit Axles do not cost the buyer.more than they 
otherwise would—for if the car-builders could buy or 
build axles of equal merit for less cost they would 
certainly do so. 

These car-builders know that their best assurance 
of giving their customers maximum axle safety and 
satisfaction at the lowest cost of production lies in the 
knowledge, experience, equipment and large output of 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company. 

The better the car the more dependable is its market 
and the car-builders who use Timken-Detroit Axles 
year after year, do so because they value public con- 
fidence in their product. 

Look over the list of “The Companies Timken 
Keeps.” These users of Timken-Detroit Axles are 
among the most prominent concerns in the industry. 
They build cars on this principle—“ first make it right, 
then add a fair profit and establish the price.” 

And Timken-Detroit Axles are and always will be built on exactly 
the same principle. 





Motor cars and motor-car axles built on that principle pay both 
maker and buyer. You profit because your car is safer, lasts longer, 
has a higher resale value and lower upkeep cost. 

The car-builder profits by the popular approval that increases sales. 

So he is glad to give you the extra value of a set of Timken-Detroit 
Axles. He knows the difference in value far exceeds any slight dif- 
ference in price. 

And don’t forget to write for that book, “The Companies Timken 
4 ” . re . 

. Keeps,” and look over the list of Timken-Detroit customers. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Have You a Photograph Worth $25.00? 


For the best photograph appearing on its pages each month, Leslie's will offer a prize of $25.00; for the 
second best, $15.00; and for the third, $10.00. The prize pictures and all others accepted by the editors 
will be paid for at the regular rates. Photographs will be judged by Leslie’s editors on 














News Interest Reproduction Qualities Promptness in Sending Size of Print 


Anyone may send pictures and there are no conditions except that the print must not be submitted else- 
where at the same time. Remember, if the picture is accepted, whether it wins a prize or not, it will be 
used and paid for at the usual rates. If copyrighted, written copyright release must accompany photo. 


Leslte’s wants news pictures and wants them quickly 


Address, EDITOR LESLIE’S 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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An exhila- 


rating tale of 
the high plateaus 
of Paradise Park 
is “Emily’s Horse- 
wrangler”,athree- 
part story by Hamlin 
Garland. Look for 
the first part in the 
' August 5th issue of 
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can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE.”’ 
It is invisible, weightless, 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
by anyone, young 
or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are totheeyes. Write 
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taining testimonials ° users 
all over the countr 
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Send for booklet showing photos of 
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JANET M. CUMMINGS 


CHEAPER THAN STEAM OR GASOLINE 


Native tramway in Portuguese East Africa propelled by man power. The white residents 
are few and furnish about the only patronage. 


HE Congo Independent State was 
founded in 1882 by Leopold II, King 

of the Belgians. It is the only foreign pos- 
session of Belgium and the ruler of that 
country appoints its governing officials. 
In area it contains 909,654 square miles and 
| has a population of 15,000,000, most of 
whom are of Bantu origin. In 1915 its 
total European population was 6,456, of 
whom but 46 were Americans, they being 
in the service of the Belgian Government. 
The natives live most primitively and are 
chiefly fetich worshippers. Some effort has 


' been made to Christianize them, but with 


little success, due perhaps to the fact that 
they were so cruelly treated by the Euro- 
peans in possession of the territory. 

The chief products of the country are 
rubber, palm nuts, palm oil, white copal, 
from which a fine varnish is made, and cacao. 
Ivory is extensively shipped, in 1913 
nearly 600,000 pounds being exported. 
Never before has ivory been so cheap, a con- 


| dition due to the present war, for articles 








made of this material are not allowed to be 
sold by the warring nations. If the world 
ever needs an additional coffee-growing dis- 
trict, the Belgian Congo can supply it, for 
the trees thrive there. Cattle cannot be 
raised owing to the tsetse fly. There are 
many mineral deposits, and mining, by in- 
| dividual holders, flourishes throughout the 
colony, the chief minerals being gold, copper, 
coal, tin, iron and manganese. In 1914 over 
4,000 pounds of gold dust were [shipped, 
while during the same period the yearly im- 
ports reached $25,000,000, the exports be- 
ing $29,000,000. 


WHAT THE NATIVES WANT 


The chief articles desired by the natives 
are arms, ammunition, machinery, tools, 
wines, spirits, provisions, rice, cotton 
goods, and woolens. Very naturally Bel- 
gium does the bulk of the foreign trade with 
this possession and in 1914 shipped into the 
territory over $8,000,000 worth.of supplies, 
followed closely by Great Britain and Ger- 
many, the latter country contributing the 
cheap articles used so much by the traders 
in doing business with the natives. To-day 
neither Belgium, Germany nor Great Britain 
is in position to cater to this market, which 
fact gives us an excellent opportunity to 
| make an entrance to this field of trade. 

Transportation facilities are fairly good, 
there being nearly 1,500 miles of railway 
in operation, with 2,000 more projected, 
while there are about 1,400 miles of nav- 
igable rivers. Belgian banks exist in the 


| larger cities, although the bulk of the busi- 
| ness is done by barter. 


Germany had several possessions in 
Africa prior to the war, namely, Togo, 
Kamerun, German Southwest Africa and 
German East Africa, covering an area of 
931,460 square miles, with 22,450 white and 
11,406,024 black inhabitants. Nearly all 
of this territory is now under control of 
the British. Germany was developing the 
colonies with typical thoroughness and 





monopolized both their export and im- 
port trade, each of which amounted 
annually to about $25,000,000. They pro- 
duced rubber, copra, ivory, sisal and wax, 
and required the usual articles demanded 
by primitive black people. 

Portugal was the earliest European col- 
onizer in Africa but in her various wars lost 
much of her possessions. To-day she has 
the Cape Verde Islands of 1,480 square 
miles with 150,000 inhabitants; Portu- 
guese Guinea with 13,940 square miles and 
850,000 people; Principe and St. Thomas 
Islands, containing but 360 square miles 
and 43,000 souls; Angola, covering 484,800 
square miles and. the home of 4,200,000 
blacks, and Mozambique or Portuguese 
East Africa with an area of 293,000 square 
miles and 3,200,000 population. Outside 
of the Portuguese officials, a small repre- 
sentation from the army and a few business 
men and traders of European birth the entire 
population are illiterate blacks. But little 
has been done to improve the country or 
its inhabitants. The island possessions are 
devoted chiefly to agriculture, coffee, millet, 
cocoa, rubber and cinchona being the prin- 
cipal products. 

From Portuguese Guinea ivory, oil seeds, 
wax, hides and timber are exported. This 
territory is one of the most backward pos- 
sessions in the world. 


PORTUGAL’S COLONIES 


Angola has a coast line of over 1,000 miles. 
Its chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, 
sugar, vegetable oils, sisal, cocoa-nuts and 
ivory. . There are deposits of petroleum and 
asphalt which are at present being worked 
by a British syndicate. Malachite, cop- 
per, iron, petroleum, asphalt, salt, gold, 
and asbestos exist in fair quantities, but are 
so far from transportation they cannot be 
mined profitably. The yearly exports and 
imports each reach approximately $5,500,- 
ooo. There are about 1,000 miles of poorly 
equipped railroads in the territory. 

Mozambique cr Portuguese East Africa, 
of which Lourenco Marques is the capital, 
is perhaps the best-known Portuguese 
African possession. Its exports are rubber, 
ores, wax, and ivory, chiefly elephant tusks, 
and its requirements, like Angola’s, are cotton 
goods, ammunition, arms, provisions, tools, 
hardware, candles, cutlery and _ liquors. 
It has-less than 500 miles of operating rail- 
ways and much of its traffic is carried by 
boats on the Zambesi and Shire rivers. 

Portugal endeavors to control both the 
export and the import trade of her African 
colonies, but Germany and England sup- 
plied a great share of the materials not pro- 
duced by the mother country. While the 
larger cities have financial connections with 
Europe through Portuguese banks, still the 
bulk of the trade here, as in all parts of 
Africa, is done by barter, and trading posts 
are to be found throughout the land. ‘The 
methods of the Portuguese officials hinder, 
rather than aid, those inclined to develop 
this territory. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Send sketch of model for free search and report. 
Latest and most complete patent book ever }ub- 
lished for free distribution. George P. Kiminel, 
Attorney, 217 Barrister Building, Washington, 1.0. 


WANTED IDEAS—WRITE FOR LIST OF IN- 
yeutens wanted by manufacturers and prize-~ of- 

red for inventions and list of Patent <5 @ Our 
jaeeg books sent free upon request. Victor J vans 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington. si Cc 


IDEAS WANTED— MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me; 3 books 
with list of hun is of inventions wanted sent 
fee. I help you market your invention. —. free. 
R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bidg., Washington, D 


MANY WELL-KNOWN PATENTS—THE KIND 
that manufacturers buy—made our reputation as 
‘the attorneys who obtain Patents that Protect.’ 
fy 2 by for evidence. Inventor's reliable book ‘ree, 
R.S.&A.B.Lacey,87 Barrister Bldg., Washington D.C, 


WANTED AN IDEA! THINK OF SO ME 
simple thing to patent. he ge your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice Free. Highest references. Best 
results. swenneenens ag area E. Coleman, 
624 F Street, Washington, 























SALESMEN WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN FOR OLD ES- 
tablished Com _ to sell high grade household 
Specialty to ardware, Furniture and General 
Store trade. Must finance self and give bond. Ex. 
clusive territory. Position worth three to five thou- 
sand dollars a year in commissions to man able to 

get right selling force together. Give references, 
Address Room 1716 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 








SALESMEN SELLING RESTAURANT,HOTEL, 
cafe, cigar, pool, drug, general store trade c: un do 
big business with our new live pocket side line. 
merchants in towns 100,000 and under want it. 
$5.00 com. each sale. No collecting. _ expense or 
risk to merchant. We take meokl goods. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel ~ one 








SALESMEN WANTED. BEST PUNCH BOARD 
Deals on earth. Brand New Consignment. $5.00 
commission on order and repeats. Old reliable. 
Crove Mfg. Co., 2562 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


A POSITION IS OPEN FOR YOU IN THE GOV- 
ernment service after we have helped you qualify. 
My money back offer guarantees it. Write quick x ie 
big free book DA 811. Earl Hopkins, Washington,D 


MEN—WOMEN WANTED ae 

U. 8. \ etnga Jobs. $75.00 to $150.00 month. 
Vacst Write for free list of positions now. 
Freakin. Institute. Dep’t M132, Rochester, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT ay ais « PAY BIG MON- 
ey. Get prepared for ‘‘exams”’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service tary-Examiner. rite today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY OFFERED LIVE 
men selling Pure Spun Aluminum Utensils and 
Ss ties. We furnish free moving picture lantern 
slides that sell the goods. ur co-operative selling 

lans will unlock every door in} your territ ; every 

our turned _e. profit. Write quick an ‘secure 
choice of territo: American Aluminum Mfc. Co., 
Div. L. W., Lemont, Ti. 


AGENTS $60 A WEEK TO baad ap BY AUTO- 
mobile and introduce our 300 candle frog a coal-oil 
lantern. Write for particulars of our to offer. 
Thomas Co., 840 North St., Dayton, 


1916’s SENSATION! 11- —F “aie 
article set sell like blazes at $1, with $1 Car 
Set Gratis! Whirlwind stunt! Newcome made $1 
one day. Write L. Pierce Co.,906 Lake St., Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
Warts PHOT OPLAYS, suens STOXIES, 
100 each. 
































Poems; © correspondence course, 
start writing and Dtline at once. Details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 357 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati. _ 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 











STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Good ‘ideas bring big 
money. Submit Mss. or —- Literary, 114, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

BOOKS 





HOW TO SELL GOODS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
is 5 clearly told i by a sales manager of 25 experi- 
Ww Aughinba in “ deiting’ Latin 


’ — bill 
‘America. us ‘Read about pA to influence sales, : 
a, * this $2,8 000 market. Sent 

postpaid $2. Gincules of of Pireumeasion free. 
Ema Maynard & Co.. 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
ll 


THE “LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE FAN 
tet Ut's sector were plod alone” nae 
the wagon. whether you are © sete full of Lope, 
help ‘and te i es 9 to know 
ail nie o- why one man 





— ten thousand f: ye written 


read this book 
epigrammetic ibtvle with a touch of irresistible 
humor, and they , a system of quaint 7 f one. 
y that a everyone 
jo or station. peat to $1.00. Testiodudge C: Co., 225 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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CLOTHES, THE MAN AND THE GIRL 


(Continued from page 129) 


$e ( ‘raig,” he began, ‘‘ you've been a pleas- 
ant surprise to us—I might as well come to 


the point at once—you’ve done mighty well 
and | £0 we've concluded to increase your 
salaty. 

“F aniioeme, aie said Craig, blushing like 
a déoutante. “T’ll be delighted to get the 
rais’ but 1’m not complaining. You gentle- 
men have been very kind to me; you've 
given me a chance, and that’s something i 





always intend to remember. Of course 
“(of course,” broke in Kelly, “you've felt 


that you were entitled to more money. 
Well. we feel the same way, so after the first 
of the month your pay will be thirty dollars 
a week.” 

Rosencrantz shot a surprised glance at 


Ke'l which said as plain as words, ‘‘ go slow 
ther, don’t spoil him.” But Kelly, leaning 
back in his swivel chair, enjoying his morning 
cigar and full of the spirit of philanthropy, 
as ot in the mood for economies. 


was 
“\Ve have you charged with sixty-two 
dollars for wearing apparel, Craig,” said 
Rosencrantz. ‘Mr. Kenny paid the bill and 
‘unded the amount to him « 





we I 

“That'll be all right, Mr. Rosencrantz. 
Deduct fifteen dollars a week after the first 
from my pay envelope. And | want to say, 


gentiemen, that I appreciate your liberality 





, particularly, it 
because I— 





mor 
makvs me feel pretty happy, 
well--] want to get married!” 

“Great!” exclaimed Rosencrantz, | 

“There’s nothing like it, my boy. Shake. | 
Congratulations!” 

“Mine, too,” said Kelly. “I aon you 
picked out a good, sensible girl.” 

“You bet 1 did, Mr. Kelly,” said Craig 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ No society doll for mine. 
My girl knows the value of a dollar; she’s 
a working girl. So you see that raise means 
ajot to us. You just wait till next month 
and I'll show you some real appreciation in 
the —_ of increased business.” 

“Good!” said Kelly. “That's the talk! 
And as to that bill, why 

“If you increase your business twenty- 
five per cent. for the next two months,” in- 
terrupted Rosencrantz, who was fearful that 
if Kelly’s enthusiasm continued he would 
take Craig into partnership, “we'll give you | 
the receipted bill for a wedding present.” 

Consider it paid, then,” said Craig as he 
rose to go. “And once more, I would like to 
say—"’ he hesitated in an effort to find the 
proper words in which to express his elation. 

“Don't say it,” smiled Kelly, ““we both 
know that you appreciate what we have 
done for you. But I would like to ask you a 
question.” 

“Yes, aie.” 

“How was it that you stuck on that job 
up in stock for two years and never showed 
any signs of what was in you, until, sud- 
dently, Kenny came along and uncovered 





-fully, ‘ 





vour light?” 


PANAMA’S NEW DRY DOCK IN USE. 


Craig smiled expansively. ‘I don’t de- 
serve any credit. The first time Mr. Kenny 
talked with me he wanted some special in- 
formation and I was able to give it to him. 
After that he always came to me, and one 
day, during the course of conversation I 
mentioned that I would like to have a chance 
at some other work; that | believed I could 
make good asa salesman. Mr. Kenny took 


me at my word and found the chance, but | 





when he offered it to me, I lost my nerve | 


and wanted to pass up the opportunity. | 


But he wouldn’t have it. He took me out 
and put some pep into me. 
me ashamed of myself and then he pointed 
out my strong points—natural qualifica- 
tions, he called them—and pretty soon he 
had me believing that I was cut out for bet- 
ter things and that I would be a coward if 
I didn’t at least try to do them. It was his 
cooperation that made me stay on my feet 
when I got there. 


First he made | 


Before he came along I | 


was nothing but a big boob full ot pity for | 


myself because I had an idea that nobody 
would give me a chance. Mr. Kenny 
showed me that I was so busy nursing a 
chronic grouch that in my state of mind | 
couldn’t have recognized a chance if I met 
one face to face.”’ 

“What do you think of the transforma- 
tion, Kelly?’ asked Rosencrantz after Craig 
had breezed out of the office. “Why that 
fellow looks like the model for some Fifth 
Avenue tailor. You wouldn’t think it possi- 
ble that clothes could make so much dif- 
ference!” 

“It’s not alone the clothes, Rosey,” said 
Kelly, “it’s the man inside of them, radiat- 
ing the healthy joy of successful effort. It’s 
clothes plus personality. You remember 
that Kenny said if Craig were to call on us, 
properly dressed, we'd offer him two chairs.” 

“Kenny is a wonder,’’ commented Rosen- 
crantz. 

“Kenny is a salesman,” said Kelly; “and 
real salesmanship requires a knowledge of 
human nature. Any college professor can 
read French, but it takes more than a pro- 
fessor to read a Frenchman. Kenny might 
not be able to decipher a trial-balance in a 
week, but he could size up the bookkeeper 
in fifteen minutes —and of the two, the latter 
is by far the rarer and more valuable accom- 
plishment.”’ 

Kenny walked into the office just as 
Kelly finished defining the psychology of 
successful salesmanship. 

“Hello! Ken,” said Rosencrantz, cheer- 
‘We've just had your protegé in here 
and boosted his salary. He tells us that he’s 
going to be married. Do you know the 
girl?” . 

“Sure,”” said Kenny with a broad grin. 
“She used to work for you.” 

“Used to work for us?”’ said Kelly in sur- 
prise. ‘‘What’s her name?” 

“Birmingham.” 

















CAN DOCK THE BIGGEST SHIP AFLOAT 


Lewis 


The new dry dock built by the United States Government at Balboa, Canal Zone, is 


here shown with the 


est vessel 


dredge Corozal in it undergoing repairs. This is the first boat en- 
tered in the new dock, which has cost $2,700,000, and is not yet quite complete. 
dock is 1, podeghe long’ and 110 feet wide at the entrance. It can acco 


The 
ate the larg- 


it and a Ithough its conténts are 5,265,000 cubic feet it can be emptied of 


water in two hours and 20 minutes by four pumps. In the background to the left are 
shown the coal cranes, now under construction, which wil! handle coal in and out of the 


great coal 


pockets. 











DAMASKEENF 


Gls 


The Best Safety 


The Gem Damaskeene 
Razor outfit in- 
cludes razor com- 
plete with 7 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles -all in 
handsome leather case 


'$]00 





Gem Cutlery Co. Inc, 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St. W. Montresi 
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ThereAre No“H 
in DICKEN 


The man or woman who would not love 
Dickens could be false to their best friend 


Stories that Breathe the True Spirit of ‘‘Peace on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Men” 


ymnsof Hate” | 
EVERYBODY'S 


Favorite Author 


No family circle where love abounds is com- | 
plete without one of these setsof IMPORTED ; 
DICKENS. 

By one of those happy chances that occur as 
often in the lives of mortals as the traditional 
blue moon, we have been able to secure another 
small shipment of Dickens, made by a famous 
English publisher, to fill the orders left over from 





our Summer sale. The balance of these sets we = 
will offer at the same ; 
3 
. . s 
Extraordinary War Bargain Price 
To Dickens lovers in this ONLY 
country—and to the credit of 6 Bound in Red and Gaid 
our people be it said their 3400 Pages. $] 61 
name is legion—we know — V l Medline eh o— 
rill be the st wel rge Clear eather- 
Sl satouncements =” «= VOUUMRES | ricas Biste Finish Poser) Fer the Set 











ORDER NOW “SIX BOOKS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE—books full of the sunshine o! 

es tender, sympathetic outlook on life, of his bubbling humor and riotous 
fun—BUT YOU MUST BE OMPT. There are not many sets, and the price only $1.61, delivered 
carriage prepaid. First come, ‘a served. Write your name and address plainty on a slip of paper, with 
money onder of or check for $1.61 attached. 


Sead for list and prices of other Imported Sets—Stevenson, Hugo, Scott, Kipling, Dumas. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
449 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 
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NOTE THESE FEATURES — What 
Other Car Offers Them at the Price? 


1917 ‘sz “40” 25 


any ae high-speed, 314 x 5 motor; 

Brown-Lipe transmission in alumi- ins 
num case—not an iron case, which is much cheaper but 
adds weight; Spicer universal joint and propetier shaft; 


Brown-Lipe differential ; 34x4 Goodyear rims and tires— 
not 32x4 or 33x4; 119-inch wheel-base; Westinghouse ignition, 
starting and lighting system. Beautiful, roomy, 5-passenger body. 


Our Free Catalog Tells the Story 


THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 285 Glide St., Peoria, Ill. 












Automobiles 
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| Put Idle Money 
: to Work 


by investing in First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds, and it will 
be safe and yield 5'2% in-~ 
Denominations, $100, 
$500 and $1,000. 
No investor has ever lost a 
dollar of principal or interest 
on any security purchased 
of us since this 
founded, 34 years ago. 

=| Write today forCircularNo.H-602 


S.W. ST RAUS & CoO. 
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of $5, $10, $20, etc. 
ber purchased. 







this plan. 








42 Broadway 






Stocks™Bonds 


THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


A small first payment enables you to pur- 
chase one share or bond, or as many as you 
to, of Railroad, Industrial or Public 








The bilance may be 


paid in convenient monthly installments 
, depending upon num- 


Fre 


N 


Me wubers New York Stock Exchange 


NS Rak 


You may divide your investments among 
several dividend paying securities under 


VA rice sor ‘Booklet A-2”’ 


It is interesting and fully explains 
Partial Payment Plan.” 


: SHEDS | 


é& Compary 


“The 
e upon request. 


ew York City 














Business situ 


- Sent on application. 


J.S. BACHE & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 





“The Bache Review” 


A weekiy summary of the 
General Financial and 
ation. 


Of importance to business 
men and investors. 
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renewal of fire 


Our 


banking experience, 
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mbna 


SAFETY Doubly Assured 


by conservative Bank recommendations 
and MILLER-SERVICE. 
money as savings banks and insurance 
companies invest theirs. 


MILLER-SERVICE 


safeguards each first mortgage by every pos- 
sible defensive protection, including rmit mce 
of interest Aho the very day due; payment Of tuxes; 
in-urance policies before maturity. 
All pS -s fully and cautiously examined and all 
papers executed by best legal counse! 
comprehensive know!edge of local condi- 
tions, combined with long, successful, conservative 


secures 


whi e practically eliminating risk. 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Inc., 5 Benk & Trust Go. Bidg., on ~ 


414 | 
Mbit VY 












Invest your 














maximum returns 

















tors who 
for Booklet K-4, 


61 BROADWAY 





How the Odd Lot business 


is conducted. A hand book for inves- 
buy and Oo, L 


John Muir& © 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Lots 
New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


ots. Send 
Lot Orders.’’ 











SS 1H] SS 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 


REVIEW 


Send for Copy and Circular 80 
AWSON,LYON & 


INVESTMENT STOCKS AND BONDS 
NEW YORK 


42WALL STRE 





eT 





Unusual Investments 
describea. J-ist of 75 
stocks, quotations, 
dividend rates, etc. 
Other interesting fea- 
tures. 





| Preferred List,’ 


| reply 




















JASPER’S 
HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 

















SMITH 
CHARLES MOREAU 
HARGER 


The popular magazine 
writer of Abilene, Kan- 
sas, who was lately nom- 
inated unanimously by 
the Republicans of the 
5th Kansas District for 
member of Congress. 


Notice.—Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as *‘Jasper’s 
’ entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy 
to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
mail or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must 
remit directly to the office of Les_iz-JupGE Com- 
pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip- 
tion*agency. No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
is necessary. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Jasper,”” Financial Editor, Less.1e’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. Anonymous 
communications will not be answered. 

HE man with a long vision wins in Wall 

Street. This means that the winner 
must be a student of values. He must be 
familiar with the factors that make for or 
against prosperity, for Wall Street is the 
barometer of trade. If the outlook is un- 
favorable to business, it will be reflected by 
a declining tendency in the stock market, 
and when conditions favor prosperity they 
will be forecasted by a rise in the financial 
barometer. 

I have never known one who merely 
“‘gambled”’ in Wall Street, that is, one who 
bought and sold on the chance of winning 
or losing, who was ever successful in the end. 
He might make money by a lucky chance, 
just as he would at a game of cards or throw- 
ing dice, but in the end the odds were against 
him. 

With very few exceptions I have known 
of no one who invested in Wall Street securi- 
ties with knowledge of what he was buying 
who did not come out with a fina] profit. 
It takes a long-headed, patient man to do 
this, however, and patience is not one of the 
redeeming virtues of the American people. 

I am led to these reflections by the an- 
nouncement just made that the New York 
Transportation Company has declared its 
first dividend to stockholders of 25c a share. 
The shares are selling at between $15 and 
$16 and in the panic of 1907 sold as low as 
$2. Some of my readers may fecall that at 
that time I said that these shares offered a 
good chance for speculation ‘‘to the patient 
holder.”” I know of at least one reader who 
at that time bought 200 shares at between 
$2 and $3 a share and who recently sold 100 


| shares for $1600. 


Those of my readers who picked up 
American Beet Sugar common around $30 


| and C. C. C. & St. L. common at little more 
| than that price when I said that in view of 


their earnings and prospects they seemed to 
invite investment, have since seen Beet 
Sugar rise to over 90 and C. C. C. & St. L. 
to 55. I cannot understand why so many 
of my readers put their good money in all 
sorts of new-fangled mining, oil, industrial 
and other securities which have no place 
on the Stock Exchange and which every 
careful, prudent investor avoids. 

Several of my friends who have made a 
great deal of money in Wall Street have suc- 
ceeded simply because they have followed 
one rule—that is to buy when everybody 


JOHN W. STALEY 


Vice-President of the 
First & Old Detroit Na- 
tional Bank and secre- 
tary of the Reserve City 
Bankers’ Association of 
Detroit, Michigan. 


MOFFETT 
LOUIS BRUCH 


Vice-President of the 
American Radiator Com- 
pany, recently uneni- 
mously reelected presi- 
dent of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, composed 
of 1,200 magazines, news- 
papers and advertisers. 


HAYES & CO. 





else was selling and sell when everybody else | 
was buying. They were heavy purchasers of | 
securities—both stocks and bonds—during 
the panic of 1907. They have been selling 
on the recent rise and taking a handsome 
profit. If the market breaks they stand 
ready to buy again. By trading in this way 
in securities of the better class they insure 
themselves against heavy losses, and in fact 
against any loss. 

Some observant financiers, including one 
of the ablest in the country, the Hon. A. 
Barton Hepburn, of New York, think that | 
they see a slight halt in the wave of prosper- | 
ity that we have been enjoying by reason 
of the war abroad. They fear a marked but 
temporary subsidence of this wave on the | 
conclusion of peace, which may not be far | 
off. Observers also think that in some lines | 
of business promotion of new securities has 
been overdone and that the mass of ‘‘indi- 
gestible securities,”’ as the late J. P. Morgan 
called them, may prove to be a'drug upon 
the market. 

I note that English papers are inclined to 
believe that peace may come suddenly and 
unexpectedly, though not in the near future. 
Many who recall the bitterness of the con- 
test abroad believe that it will prolong the 
struggle tor two or three years to come, or at 
least until the resources of some of the con- 
tending parties are more nearly exhausted. 
A break down in Austria is first looked for. 

The greatest prosperity factor, outside of 
the crop situation, so far as this country is 
concerned, is the Presidential election. It 
does not escape observation that as election 
day approaches, the leaders of both political! 
parties are expressing a greater interest in 
the consideration of business. The voters 
are making up their minds as to which 
party can best be depended upon for the | 
constructive legislation that our industries 
and railways require. Everybody wants 
prosperity and every thoughtful voter will 
be on the side of the candidate who prom- 
ises to help prosperity. 

As the campaign proceeds and as the 
utterances of the presidential candidates are 
heard and weighed, the judgment of the 
public will be formed, and as soon as it 
becomes apparent that this judgment will | 
be in favor of a candidate distinctly repre- 
senting a constructive policy, the stock 
market and business generally will reflect 
this sentiment. 

I recall the McKinley-Bryan campaign 
and the halt in the market it occasioned 
during the summer months, but as it pro- 
gressed, and it became: more and more 
evident that Bryan’s financial heresy would 
not sweep the country, the stock market 
began toimprove. The currents of business 
grew stronger as election day approached 
and after election things moved upward 
with a rush. 

Will history repeat itself? 
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Leslie's Weekly 


A National Security 


THE demand for the prime 5% to 6% Farm Mort. 
Babes offered by this institution comes froin 
small and large inv« tors all over America. The 

. S. Mail is the connecting link between us. 
Based on carefully selezied ferms located in 
the heart of Agricultural America, they represent 

THE UTMOST IN SAFETY 

Regardless of the size of the investment, if 5* to 
6% with staunch security of principal is desired 
then you owe it to yourself to investigate our 
Farm Mortgages. 
The American Trust Company with total ass: ts 
of over $7,000,000 is subject to inspection by 1!:e 
St. Louis Clearing House Association and the 
Stete Bank Examiners. 
We have just published a little bulletin, ‘ be 
Making ofa Farm Mortgage,” that tells in pictw 
form every step in the making of a Farm Mor i: 
gaze. This bulletin is unique in its treatment of 
an interesting subject. Why not send fora copy} 
Ask for Bulletin No. 118. 


Investment Department 


American Trust Company 
Missouri 











Before 
Buying 


Copper Stocks 


oe for our FREE Book 
of complete statistics on 
over 200 companies. 


**Partial Payment Plan’’ 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 














Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% to 8° 


and enhancement possibilities of 


Common Stocks 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “L’’ 


Copy sent on request. 


Williams.Troth& Goleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila. Markets. 

















SOUND FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


We Pay 64% to 7% Secured by 
Oklahoma Real Estate worth three 
times the value of theloan. The 
demand for these first mortgages 
m unsettled times indicates their 
unusual stability. First Mortgage 
donotshrink in value—they aresafe 
and sure. Jnterest always paid date 
itis due. Over $1,000,000 loaned and 













not a single cent lost > any investor or 
a single foreclosure sale made. isn't & 
first mortgage the srientinw e3tment 
for yout Wri describirg 
method: a a tet of Iowan troms $500 £0 810 1,000. 


AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
28 State National Bank Blig. 




















(Continued on page 137) 








Savable Funds 


Instalr ent Investment provides encouragement 
to start arli maintain a plan for sav:ng money. 
It induces systematic thrift — It enables you to 
invest while you save and save while you invest. 

Send for our booklet No, 2 ‘‘Instalment Invest- 
ment.”’ containing interesting data on legitimate 
saving—free on request. 


TEFFT & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
5 Nassau Street New York City 
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JASPER’S HINTS TO 
MONEY-MAKERS 


(Continued from page 136) 


L. P. D., Chicago: Yon need have no hesitation 
in buying People’s Gas Light & Coke of Chicago 


refunding 5's. 

». U., Camden: Laclede Gas (St. Louis) 5's 
and Pucifie Tel. and Tel. 5's are both well regarded. 
The d is practically 5 per cent. at present prices. 

W.. Philadelphia, Pa.: Latest reports regarding 
Cosde:: Oil & Gas are favorable. The par value of 
the stock is $5. It is a good plan to take a hand- 
some profit. 

F. \. C., Boston: New York City 4’s are excel- 
lent municipal bonds. Anglo-French 5's are a good 
busin man’s investment and offer a very attrac- 
tive yicid at their present low prices. They can be 
had in $100 denominations. 

Ww H., Alhambra, Calif.: The Studebaker 
Com} reports a great improvement in earnings, 
but t stock is not selling too low for its regular 
divid: of 6 per cent. With extra dividends, it 
has be paying 10 per cent., but until this rate is 
established beyond all uncertainty the stock is 
high er ough. 

D., |«wisburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania is one of the 
most rc iable of the railroad stocks and may safely 
be boucht on reactions. Atchison, Union Pac., 
Souther: Pac., Great Northern pfd., Northern Pac., 
Norfolk & Western, C. C. C. & St. L. pfd. and 
Lehigh \alley—all desirable issues—offer a higher 
income yield than Pennsylvania. 

H., Ps: tsburgh, Pa.: Send your U. 8. Light & Heat 
proxie » me, and I will have you properly repre- 


See that the pfd. is transferred to your own 
ou have a trustee’s voting certificate. The 


sented 
name if 


meeting promises to be very interesting. A half 
dozen ties are fighting to secure control and each 
one is :aking serious charges against the others. 

R., Utica, N. ¥.: 1. Great Northern Ore is not 
a war order stock. The property is very valuable, 
but it yielding only about 14 per cent. on the 
stock ¢ yresent. I do not recommend its pur- 
chase. [here are much more desirable securities in 
the market. 2. Sears-Roebuck is extremely high 
for its present dividend, which nets less than 4 
per cent. on market price. Of course it would not 
sell so high if there were not expectations of an 
increased or an extra dividend. If you have a sub- 
stantial profit it would be safer to take it. 


Doubtful, Brooklyn, N. Y.: The proposition 
by King, Farnum & Co. of Chicago to exchange a 
first mortgage bond of the U. S. L. & H. for your 
pfd. stock is made with the avowed purpose of 
getting control of the company, because the pfd. 
stock has the sole right to name a majority of the 
directors. I do not advise the exchange because 
the company, if properly managed, ought to be 
able to resume dividends and the stockholders are 
entitled to name: the management. The varigus 
circulars they have received show that they have 
been the victims of sharp play on all sides, from 
those who have been getting a good thing out of 
the company and letting the stockholders “hold 
the bag."’ Send me your proxy if you like. Address 
Jasper, Leslie's, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


New York, July 27, 1916. JASPER. 


FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 


Readers who are interested in investments 
and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 
information, daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 
jind many helpful suggestions in the an-- 
nouncements by our advertisers, offering to 
send, without charge, information compiled 
with care and often at much expense. A 
digest of some special circulars of timely 
interest, offered without charge or obligation to 
readers of Leslie's, follows: 

Bonds exempt from income tax such as are re- 
quired by the United States Government as security 
for postal savings bank deposits and paying 4 to 
5 per cent. can be had of the New First National 
Bank. Dept. 5, Columbus, Ohio. Write to the 
bank for its free booklet E, ‘*‘ Bonds of Our Country.” 

Nobody who invests or speculates can gain in- 
formation from too many quarters. Every such 
Person should read ‘‘ Questions and Answers,” a 
12-page issue with charts, covering a wide variety 
of securities, both from the speculative and in- 
vestment standpoint. Free copies may be had of 
J. Frank Howell, 52 Broadway, New York. 





One who would keep up with the frequently 
changing investment situation needs to be wide- 
awake. \ summary of the situation as it is at pres- 
ent and appropriate suggestions are contained in a 
circular furnished on request by A. B. Leach & Co., 
= investment securities, 62 Cedar St., New 

ork. 


. Ask Leach & Co. to send you circular J-182. 
What is Wall Street?” is told in a thought- 
id instructive address entitled ‘* Wall Street in 
ar Times,’ by William O. Cornwell, editor of 
ie Review, delivered at the annual banquet 
of the fiartford Chapter of the Ameri-an Institute 
- Bank rs. You can get a copy by addressing 
Mr. a well at J. S. Bache & Company, New 


_Wha’ bankers buy in the line of securities can 
‘’ purchased the average investor. 
Bonds Favored by the Banks in 1915,"’ a new book- 


Hiss"! by the ‘old-established house of N. W. 


Co., 49 Wall St., New York, discusses 
s which ‘influence recent investments by 
*. To secure a free copy of this valuable 
’ to Halsey & Co. for Booklet L-47. 
Siient ¢ ‘he most valuable and widely appreciated 
a we ki nancial publications is the Bache Reriew, 
©kly summary of the general financial and busi- 





York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

No part of this country need any longer struggle 
along without a savings bank. There may not be 
such an institution in your vicinity, but wherever 
you may live the mails will connect you with the 
City Savings & Trust Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
strong concern which pays 4 per cent. on deposits. 
Write the company to send you free booklet ‘‘L" 
explaining a very easy and convenient method of 
banking by mail. 

Women are now scarcely behind men in seeking 
opportunities for investments. Those who receive 
a regular salary or allowance are specially equipped 
to acquire ownership of standard securities. How 
they can do this conveniently is related in an in- 
structive booklet, F-4, ‘‘Investment for Women,” 
issued by John Muir & Co., members New York 
StocklExchange‘and specialists in odd lots, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. The booklet will be sent without 
charge to any applicant. 

It is not sufficient to know merely when to buy 
vecurities; unless the holder knows also when to 
sell, he may suffer loss. The Babson Statistical 
Organization, Statistical Block, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., aims to guide its patrons in the matter of 
selling as well as of buying. The organization, 
which is the largest of its kind in the United States, 
has wrought out a definite policy for the investor 
and will supply full particulars free to whoever will 
write to Dept. L-12 of the organization. 

The partial payment plan is like a flight of easy 
stairs leading up to prosperity. Under it one can 
purchase railroad, industrial, or public utility shares 
from one share upward by means of a’small first pay- 
ment and moderate monthly installments. A thor- 
ough knowledge of this method is imparted in 
free booklet A-2, “The Partial Payment Plan,” 
prepared by Sheldon, Morgan & Co., members New 
York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. A copy can be obtained by writing to the 
firm. 

In placing money at interest the investor con- 
siders safety, liberal income and convenience. The 
Salt Lake Security & Trust Company of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, points out that these three require- 
ments are combined in its 6 per cent. Secured 
Certificates. The certificates are issued in con- 
venient denominations, are protected by real estate 
mortgages, and are guaranteed by the company, 
both as to principal and interest. Complete in- 
formation will be given to anybody who sends his 
name and address to the company. 

Chances for the man of moderate means are more 
plentiful than ever before. An opportunity to buy 
five choice plots of land in five growing cities of 
the Northwest, by an initial payment of only $25 
and $10 a month for 60 months is offered. The 
properties are in cities selected as the most thrifty 
of 230 communities. How the plan works is dis- 
closed in ‘‘The Way to Win.’ It tells the story of a 
$200,000,000 achievement. A copy may be ob- 
tained of the Northwest Townsite Company, 304 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, by writing and inclosing 
10 cents for postage and packing. 

The attractions of Oklahoma as a field for in- 
vestment have of late become much better known. 
First mortgages on the productive lands of that 
State are growing in favor. Aurelius-Swanson Co., 
Inc., 60 State National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., are recommending 6% per cent. mort- 
gages on farm property of the highest class. The 
company’s record is $1,000,000 loaned without loss 
to any investor. The house offers to send its free 
book, ‘‘Safe Investments,’ to any reader of this 
department. The book tells the company’s meth- 
ods, gives a list of loans from $300 to $10,000 and 
describes the property securing them. 

Statisticians figure that $300,000,000 was dis- 
bursed to security holders in dividends and interest 
by railroad and industrial corporations in July 
alone. The safe reinvestment of such a huge sum 
requires careful forethought and information and 
advice. A useful a‘d in reaching investment de- 
‘cisions is Booklet 22-D, ‘‘Investor’s Pocket 


; Manual,’ which will be mailed free to any appli- 


cant by Slattery & Co., investment securities, 40 
Exchange Place, New York. This book gives im- 
portant railroad and industrial corporation statis- 
tics. The house also furnishes free another worth- 
while booklet ‘‘The Twenty Payment Plan." 

First mortgage real estate bonds gilt-edged and 
yielding a good return are ideal investments. 
Serial bonds of this kind, paying 5% per cent. and 
based on the best income-earning properties in the 
largest cities, are recommended by 8. W. Straus 
& Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and Straus Bldg., 
Chicago. The bonds are in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100, and the ‘Straus Plan"’ makes care- 
ful provision for payment of principal and interest. 
The house has been in business 34 years and is 
under supervision of the New York State Banking 
Department. Write to Straus & Co. for circular 
G-602, giving full details regarding their methods 
and describing the bonds. 

If more investors would read the informing book- 
lets supplied by reputable brokers there would be 
fewer losses in Wall Street. Four publications of 
this character may be had without charge of L. R. 
Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, New York. The 
books are: ‘‘Copper Stocks,’’ containing statistics 
on over 200 companies, including the leading divi- 
dend payers; ‘‘Motor Stocks,”’ presenting data re- 
garding motor companiecs—now doing a record- 
breaking business; ‘‘Standard Oil Stocks,"’ giving 
complete statistics about these securities, their 
values and possibilities; and ‘Investors’ Guide" 
(270 pages), which gives high-low prices and divi- 
dend records for 10 years on all listed stocks. Ee- 
sides the above Latrobe & Co. will send you 
‘Partial Payment Plan,’ an instructive booklet. 

The desirability of farm mortgages as an invest- 
ment is attested by the enormous sums placed in 
this species of securities by the big insurance 
companies. It is possible for almost every thrifty 
person to become a holder of a farm mortgage. 
Farm mortgages, varying in amounts from $100 
upward, bearing 5 to 6 per cent. interest, and based 
on rich lands in leading States are dealt in by the 
American Trust Company, one of the most im- 
portant financial institutions of St. Louis. The 
company has published a unique bulletin, ‘The 
Making. of a Farm Mortgage,” telling in picture 
every step in the process and supplying data about 
the company's business. No investor should fail 
to get this instructive bulletin. Write for bulletin 
50 to Investment Dept., American Trust 








_ Situation, everywhere quoted as an authority. 
Po Siness men and imvestors find it very helpful. A 

Py Of the review will be sent free to investors on 
application to J. 8. Bache & Co., members New 


o. 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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RAILROAD 
WAGES 


Shall they be determined by 
Industrial Warfare or 
Federal Inquiry ? 


From the viewpoint of the public it is an intolerable situ- 
ation when any group of men, whether employes or employ- 
ers, whether large or small, have the power to decide that 
a great section of country * * * shall undergo great 
loss of life, unspeakable suffering and loss of property 
beyond the power of description, through the stoppage 
of a necessary public service. This, however, is the situ- 
ation which confronts us as a nation.—From the Report 
of the Eastern Engineers’ Arbitration Board (1912) signed 
by Charles R. Van Hise, Oscar Straus, Frederick N. 
Judson, Albert Shaw, Otto N. Eidlitz and Daniel Willard. 


To prevent the disaster of a nation-wide rail- 
road strike— 

To insure an impartial settlement of the unprec- 
edented demands for higher wages made by train 
employes throughout the United States— 


The railroads propose that the entire question be disposed of 


(a) By reference to the Interstate Co rece C 
(6) By arbitration under the existing Federal law. 























































" sion, or 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is proposed by 
the railroads as the public body to which this issue ought 
to be referred for these reasons: 

No other body with such an intimate knowledge of rail- 
road conditions has such an unquestioned position in 
the public confidence. 

The rates the railroads may charge the public for trans- 
portation are now largely fixed by this Government board. 
Out of every dollar received by the railroads from the pub- 
lic nearly one-half is paid directly to the employes as 
wages; and the money to pay increased wages can come 
from no other source than the rates paid by the public. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, with its control 
over rates, is in a position to make a complete investiga- 
tion and render such decision as would protect the interests 
of the railroad employes, the owners of the railroads, and 
the public. 


The offer by the railroads to submit this controversy 
for settlement to a national arbitration board or to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been refused by 
the employes’ representatives. 


The railroads feel that they have no right to grant a 
wage preferment of $100,000,000 a year to these employes, 
now highly paid and constituting only one-fifth of all the 
employes, without a clear mandate from a public tribunal 
that shall determine the merits of the case after a review 
of all the facts. 

The single issue before the country is whether this con- 


troversy is to be settled by an impartial Government inquiry 
or by industrial warfare. 


National Conference Committee of the Railways 
ELISHA LEE, Chairman 








| P. R. ALBRIGHT, Gen'l Manager, A. 8. GREIG, Asst. to Receivers, 
| Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. | 
L. W. BALDWIN, Gen'l Manager, Cc. W. KOUNS, Gen'l Manager, | 

Central of Georgia Railway. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 

i ©. L. BARDO, Gen’l Manager, H. W. McMASTER, Gen'l Manager, | 
i} New York, New Haven & Hartford Rd. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. | 
| E. H. COAPMAN, Vice-President, N. D. MAHER, Vice-President, | 
1 Southern Railway. Norfolk & Western Railway. | 
| 8. E. COTTER, Gen'l Manager, JAMES RUSSELL, Gen'l Manager, 
i\| Wabash Railway. Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. | 
H} P. E. CROWLEY, Asst. Vice-President, A. M. SCHOYER, Resident Vice-Pres., j 
i} New York Central Railway. Pennsylvania Lines West. | 
i] G. H. EMERSON, Gen'l Manager, W. L. SEDDON, Vice-President, | 
i} Great Northern Railway. Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

iM 6f.O. H. EWING, Gen'l Manager, A. J. STONE, Vice-President, 
| Philedelphia & Reading Railway. Drie Railroad. 

i E. W. GRICE, Asst. to President, 


G. 8. WAID, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Mor., 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. unset Centra: Lines. 
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Hi, Touse! how'd you like to hide him, a bone at a time?” 


REVITY may give Wit a Soul but 
it takes Quotation to make it Im- 
mortal. From San Francisco to 
New Amsterdam the exchange columns 
quote Judge as the representative of Amer- 
ican humor, the “Happy Medium” of 
expression for America’s best illustrators 
and foremost humorists. Notice the clip- 
pings you read and you will see Judge 


quoted everywhere. 


Judge doesn’t preach, Judge doesn’t teach, 
but it does provide you with a generous 
share of good, wholesome, American humor 
and well-drawn,  well-printed _ pictures. 


Current editions are 175,000. 


And now we are coming to the point of our 


discussion. Judge costs five dollars a year 


and the coupon on the opposite corner with 
a five dollar bill attached assures you of 


52 jolly week-ends with Judge as a regu- 


: / 
\ for the summer — Judge will / 


7 be sent for three months Fs 

- \ for a dollar. Take / 
JUD \ / JUDGE 
225 fifth ave = \ the tip. 225 Fifth Ave. 
New York Lily \ / New York City 


Enclosed find 


‘ 
nd \ / $1.00, please send 
\ / Judg I 


for three 





As a special offer / 
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SOUTH DAMAGED BY FLOODS TO EXTENT OF MILLIONS 
A view along the river at Asheville, N. C., during the flood that destroyed an immense 
amount of property and caused the loss of 30 lives in the South. It was at its height 
July 16th, but did not subside for several days. Asheville was cut off from the world for 
a weck. The floods were general throughout the South Atlantic States, but were worst 
in the Carolinas. It is estimated that the total damage will exceed $20,000,000. Many 
families were left homeless in Asheville and other towns and a relief fund was raised 























AMERICANS GETTING AWAT FROM TAMPICO 
When the insolence of the Mexicans made it look as if the United States would be com 
pelled to fight, Americans were warned to get out of Mexico, and many of them obeyed. 
Means of leaving were scarce, and the owners of the steamships Canfield and H. G 
Wylie, both at Tampico, the port of the rich oil fields, placed the vessels at the disposal 
of the American consul. More than 1,000 Americans were crowded on the boats and 
taken to the United States. Now the trouble has subsided ard many of them are getting 
back to their work and property as best they can 

















PROTO CRAFT sHOPF 
AUTOS NOW CLIMB PIKE'S PEAK 
The automobile road up Pike's Peak was dedicated July 16th. The photograph shows 
some of the first automobiles that ever climbed to the top of the famous mountain. In 
the auto parade, of which they were a part, were 250 machines carrying more than 1,000 
people, many of them from Denver and Colorado Springs. The road is a good one and 
reaches the summit. 
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Have You Room For Five Little Bathing 
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a heavy, double mat, || x 14, 
ready for the frame, these 
five pictures which sell for 
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twenty-five cents apiece 
will be sent you for 
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Girls in that Summer Bungalow ? 
If you want a bright spot or two 
on your walls thissummer, Judge’s 

five little girls are waiting. 
: . In full colors, mounted on 


“A SPRING CHICKEN 
James Montgomery Flage 


ma 


$1.00 


Attach a bill, money- 

order, check or stamps 
to coupon below and 
mail it in today. 
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“A CHICKEN SAND-WITCH’ 
By T. V. Kelly 
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; ye | Judge Art Print Department / oe 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City / 
7 Enclosed find $1.00. Please 


, 4 send me Judge's Five Bathing 
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Girls as advertised. 





“LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 
By Enoch Bolles Name 
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THE 


TURKISH 
CIGARETTE 


Why? ff 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Equyjstian Cigarettes inthe World, 
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